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OCTOBER. 


“Standing upon this mountain side, you look 
Far down and round on forest beyond forest, 
Sweeping through vales profound, and up steep hills, 
Where every leaf by Autumn's alchemy 

Is changed to some rich gem. The maple here 
Shoots up its ruby spire, and there the oak 
Stands all transmuted into burnished gold. 
The woodbine hangs festoons of purple there, 
Around the yellow sycamore, and here 

A shower of amethysts and sapphires bright, 
Suspended, glitters on the drapery 

Of the majestic elm. How glorious all 

B th this u ed October sun! 


WORK ON THE FARM. 





TOBACCO. 


The work of securing the Tobacco crop should 
be now hurried up with all diligence, Any ad- 
vantage to be expected from having it stand after 
the first week of October, is more than counter- 
balanced by risk of frost.or of freezing in the 
house while still green. Let the Tobacco in the 
house have all the benefit of sun and air that you 
can give it; but close doors and windows in wet 
and foggy weather, and when the nights are very 
damp. When you cannot put fire under the To- 
bacco, much damage to its quality may be pre- 
vented by a little care in shutting, up the houses 
closely in anticipation of the fogs which are 
sometimes so injurious. Occasionally during the 
curing, you will find it necessary too, to close 
the doors against very high winds which bruise 
and. break such parts as are exposed to it, The 
use of fire in curing off the crop quickly has al- 
ways been practiced tosome extent. The danger 
of burning, however, and. the injury from smoke 





when open fires are used, have deterred the plant- 
ers of some sections from its use. In portions of 
Virginia and North Carolina the wood is first 
converted into charcoal, which is used with safety 
and success in curing. ‘If the furnace to which 
we alluded in our last, as now being made by 
Bibb & Co., shall be successful, it will place this 
valuable but dangerous element in curing, 80 
entirely under the command of the planter that 
there. will be few who will. be content to do 
without it. 

Ventilators.—It is a matter of surprise that such 
a thing as a ventilator on the top of the Tobacco 
house is scarcely known, When the free cireula- 
tion of air is known to be the first element of 
success in curing, one would suppose that no houge 
would be destitute of'so necessary..an appendage. 


WHEAT SEEDING. 


It is hardly necessary to repeat our constant 
injunctions on the importance of early seeding. 
Yet we find there.is no one point of management 
86 necessary to be insisted on, Those who have 
suffered evidently and seriously some one year in 
ten, from fly, will, hold themselves excused by 
such a catastrophe, so long as they have never 
been able to estimate the loss of the other uine 
years from late seeding. Yet even they need not 
delay beyond the 5th of the present month, and 
fifty to a hundred pounds of guano in the drill, 
will be an equivalent for ten days lost. . Let’them 
hurry up then and be in readiness for that day. 


MANURING, 

Presuming that you are already provided with 
such of the commercial fertilizers as you mean to 
use, we have only to suggest to those who have 
domestic manures to apply, that they will experi- 
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Ke “ment fredly in4dp-dressing, at any period of fall or 
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wiptepébat may syit them. 
in \ mMoTHY, 

Gow Timothy immediately after wheat sowing, 
and cover: with a brush if the weather be dry. 

°* ta J 
Po, <2 GRASS 80D. 

‘f ép-dress Grass Sod of any kind when it may 
suit you, but the earlier the better for. next year’s 
crop. 

THE CORN FIELD. 

Tops and blades should be secured at once, in 
the best method at command. When house-room 
is not abundant, the old-fashioned fodder house 
made of tops affords shelter for shucks, blades, 
&c., and a ready mode of preserving the tops 
themselves. Do not begin gathering corn in large 
quantity too early in the season. 

PUMPKINS. 


Gather Pumpkins and secure them from the 
weather, unless they are to be fed out immediately. 
In that case, heap them where they will be most 
convenient for feeding. 

POTATOES. 

In the latter part of the month, before hard 
frost, dig and put away your Potatoes. If they 
are to be kept in kilns out of doors, they are better 
preserved on than in the ground. Selecta dry spot 


thoroughly drained. It is Water rather than cold 
that destroys them. 
FEEDING HOGS. 


Avoid the too common practice of leaving your 
hogs to shift on scanty fare, until within a few 
weeks of slaughtering time, when they are taken 
up into a close pen and fed excessively with corn. 
Rather begin to feed early and bring them gradu- 
ally to full fare on the most nutritious food. The 
best bacon is made from hogs fattened in a small, 
clean grass lot, with a stream of running water. 
The most economical method is in close pens. 
When fed in this way, especial attention should 
be paid to cleanliness, and to saving the manure 
which will be abundant and rich. 

CARE OF CATTLE, 


Cows, Oxen, &c., should, at this season, be 
taken from the field at night, and allowed the 
. protection of an open shed, with a dry bed to 
sleep on. 
BEED CORN, 

We call attention to the propriety of selecting 
now your Corn for next year’s seed. Choose 
from prolific stalks only the best grown and best 
filled out ears, and let them be thoroughly ripen- 
ed and dried, and put out of reach of rats and 
mice. 





WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


Celery.—Continue to earth up Celery as it may 
require it, when the earth is dry. 

Spinage and other Greens.—Keep all growing 
crops of Greens properly weeded and thinned. 

Early Cabbage.—Plants of these may be set out 
the latter part of the month where they are in- 
tended to stand for the wintér. Prepare the 
ground well by digging and manuring, and make 
ridges to run east and west if convenient. Set 
the plants eighteen inches apart on the north side 
of the ridge, and about the middle of the ridge. 

Cauliflower.—Plants of these should be set in 
cold frames, as they require the protection of 
glass during winter. They may be preserved in 
this way and set out in spring, when hard frosts 
are over. 

Lettuce.—Plants of hardy sorts may be set out 
in a warm border, and a portion in cold frames 
for early spring use. 

Root Crops.—Take up and secure Beets and 
Carrots, the last of the month. 


- 
ed 


FRUIT GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 





Gathering Fruit,—Continue to gather fruit as 
it approaches maturity sufficiently; observing that 
this should be done when fruit and trees are dry, 
and done by hand if it be intended for keeping. 
Neither Pears nor Apples should be permitted to 
get quite ripe on the trees, nor are they fit to be 
gathered until they will part at the stem by a 
gentle twisting, and without breaking it. 

Planting Trees.—We prefer planting the hardier 
sorts of fruit, such as Apples, Pears, &c., in the 
Fall, and the sooner it is done the better, after 
the fall of the leaf. The ground should be got 
in readiness at once by deep ploughing and ma- 
nuring. It should at least be put in the order 
required for a good crop of corn, both as to 
preparation and manuring. Very little manure 
in this case need be put immediately about the 
young tree—a shovel-full or two of good compost 
is the best. We prefer manuring the ground 
generally and on the surface, sufficiently to keep 
the trees growing thriftily and strongly. It is 
desirable to have the soil very well drained, and 
as deeply ploughed as its character will admit, 
in advance of planting; we doubt the propriety 
of any deep cultivation after the first year’s growth 
of the young trees. 

Dwarf Trees.—In the fruit or vegetable gar- 
den we should plant none but dwarf trees. 

Raspberries.—Every family should have an 
abundant supply of this fine fruit. Shoots of this 
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year’s growth should be planted in: rich, well 
prepared, and rather moist soil. Some of the best 
varieties are Brinckle’s Orange, Franconia, Red 
Antwerp. 

Cut out all of the old wood from your standing 
canes. The new wood which will bear, the fruit 
next year, should be cut back to three and a half 
or four feet in length. It is as well, however, to 
defer this till early spring, when the best shoots 
should be selected and all but three or four taken 
out entirely. 

Gooseberries and Currants.—These should be 
planted out late in the month, in good, deep gar- 
den soil. 

Fruit Stoncs and Seeds,—Fruit stones of all sorts 
should be kept in moist earth, or, put at once into 
the ground; otherwise they will not vegetate in 
Spring. The seeds of Apples, Pears, &c., should 
be kept in dry sand. 

Strawberries.—Strawberries may still be planted 
and should be mulched with litter or coarse ma- 
nure as winter approaches. 


— = OBO 
Flower Garden and Green House. 


Roses.—Roses which—it is designed to keepin 
the house during winter, should now be put into 
pots, or if already in pots, shifted into larger ones, 
A compost of two parts of well rotted sod, and 
two of decomposed manure and sand is a good 
preparation for them. 

Dahlias.—Dahliaa will make their finest bloom 
this month. Keep them neatly tied up, and wa- 
ter them well if the weather be dry. 

Tulips, Byacinths and Narcissi.—Prepare bed 
for these by digging in deeply a good dressing of 
well rotted manure. 

Verbenas.—Put in cuttings of Verbenas, and 
layers already rooted should be put in pots. 

Herbaceous Plants.--These may now be divided 
and transplanted. 

Gladiolus.—As soon as leaves and stems are 
dry, take up roots and. put them away in cellar, 

Chrysanthemums.—As these come into bloom, 
keep them neatly tied up, and give them an occa- 
sional watering with liquid manure. 

Heliotropes and Summer Ohrgsanthemums,—Put 
in cuttings of these. 

Greenhouse Plants—already housed, should 
have plenty of air in all fine weather, and. be 
syringed freely to keep the insects down and 
leave$ clean. 

Pelargoniums, Mignonette and Sweet Alyssum,— 
Place these near the glass in an airy part of the 
house. 

Scarlet Pelargoniums, Salviae, Dowvardias—and 





other tender plants growing in the borders should 
be potted and placed in a frame partially shaded, 
Cactus.—Place these in a warm, light. part of 
the house, and water sparingly. 
Fuchsias.—Those out of bloom should be placed 
in a dry cellar. 
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Wood Pigeon; Stock Dove; Columba 
Z£nas of Linneeus. 

The earliest notice which we have of these birds 
may be found in the book of Genesis. After the 
deluge, Noah sent from the ark one of this class 
of birds as a messenger to discover land, and the 
dove ceme to him in the evening, and lo! in her 
mouth was an olive leaf plucked off. Noah lived 
two thousand three hundred and forty-eight years 
before our Saviour. 

The ancients may justly claim the merit of 
having directed the mind to the subject of syste- 
matising the knowledge of natural history, and 
of having sketched the outlines of the plan which 
has since been so successfully followed. Caius 
Pliny, a celebrated Roman naturalist of the first 
century, lived in times favorable for the cultiva- 
tion of the science. The extensive wilderness 
and the shores of the Mediterranean and-Red 
Seas presented a fine field to this interprising na- 
turalist. His knowledge of the science was more 
extensive than that of Aristotle. We may pass 
over the dark ages which succeeded Roman great- 
ness in which this science was degraded and ig- 
norance decided. And when we arrive at the 
conclusion of the fifteenth century, we find but 
little interest taken ig the domestication of birds. 
Passing from the fifteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the ornithological labors of three authors 
principally claim our notice.’ We here refer to 
Belon, Gesner and Bondeleteis. Belon was well 
known as an ornithologist, and he was among 
the first of learned men who traveled in the East 
with a view to promote domestication: In the 
seventeenth century we find Johnson, a learned 
Polish physician and ornithologist, traversed 
most of the countries of Europe for the same 
purpose. He was the first who: introduced this 
science in Germany. The next contributor to 
their domestication was Charles Linnaeus, a Swe- 
dish naturalist, in the eighteenth century Du- 
ring vacation time, he often invited some of his 
favorite pupils, especially foreign’ ones, and 
instructed them how to breed birds in confine- 
ment. : 

The next distinguished naturalists who con- 
tributed to this.science, were Pennent, Ray, Moor 
and Donovan, of England. In their synopsis and 
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general history they have ably and agreeably 

‘illustrated the class of birds, which we have now 
to consider The stock dove, in its native woods, 
differs from the ring dove, a bird that has never 
been reclaimed, by its breeding in the holes of 
rocks and hollows of trees. All other birds of 
the pigeon kind build in the topmost branches of 
the forests; but this species soon takes to build in 
artificial cavities, and from the temptation of a 
ready provision and numerous society, easily 
submits tothe tyranny of man. The tame pigeon 
and all its varieties derive their origin frem this 
species, the stock dove only, the English name 
implying its being the stock or stem from 
whence the other domestic kinds have been pro- 
pagated. This bird in the natural state lays two 
white eggs, and breeds two or three times a year; 
its color is of a deep bluish ash ; the breast dashed 
with a fine changeable green and purple, its wing 
marked with two black burs, the back white, and 
the tail burred near the end with black. These 
are the colors of the pigeon in a state of nature, 
and from these simple tints has man by art pro- 
pagated numerous varieties, all differing entirely 
from their parents in plumage, size and shape, 
while at the same time they have increased their 
laying to ten timesa year. Each kind is so pure 
that if they were placed upon an island that they 
could return to their wild state by the next cen- 
tury, they would be classed by naturalists as new 
and distinct species. The yarieties of the tame 
pigeon are so numerous that it would be a vain 
attempt to mention them. Buta few I will name 
to aid us in the science, 

It was from the stock dove the carrier pigecn 
were bred and taught by man to take messages 
thousands of miles, before the invention of the 
electric telegraph. Pliny uarrates when he com- 
manded the fleet at Misenum, in the month of 
August, A. D.'79, he was startled to hear that 
a correspondence was carried on by means of 
pigeons, at the siege of Modena. 

It is said while an army was besieging Tyre, 
intelligence from a distant quarter was suspected 
from a pigeon being frequently observed hovering 
' over the city ; by some means the beseigers ob- 
tained possession of the bird, removed the billet 
attached to it containing useful information, and 
replaced it with deceitful intelligence ; the pigeon 
was again liberated, and having conveyed the 
false information, the besiegers were unable to 
render themselves masters of the place. 

The next variety is the Tumbler, a very small 
pigeon; when they are let out of the cot in the 
morning they may be seen flying directly into the 
clouds to an amazing height, and then all of a 





sudden they commence to tamble over and over, 
they come down until they arrive at the door of 
the cot, when away they all go again to the re- 
gions above; this kind of amusement they keep 
up among themselves for hours. A flight of 
twelve can be covered with a handkerchief. 


The next variety is the Pouter, a very large 
pigeon; when erect stands eighteen inches high ; 
while he is enabled to inflate his crop with air 
until the head is almost hidden behind it. This 
inflation causes the bird to lose its balance and 
falldown. The next is the Shaker, with an erect, 
open tail like a fan of thirty-four feathers. The 
next is the Jacobine, with the feathers of the occi- 
put erected. Next the Laced, with small erected 
feathers scattered over the back and wings.— 
Breeding these varieties from the stock dove is 
indeed a great achievement, while it proves that 
a species and a variety can be made by the art of 
man. Domestic pigeons are kept in most of the 
civilized world; the young being reckoned a 
delicate food, while the dung serves as a good 
manure for certuin descriptions of land; and is 
also used in tanning the upper leather for shoes. 


Pigeons are so strictly monogamous, that the 
first connection which they form is usually the 
only one which they contract in the course of 
their lives, unless it is interrupted by accident. 
In their courtship the sexes coo and kiss; the nest 
is for the most part slightly constructed of small 
twigs, of a flatish form, and sufficiently broad to 
contain coth parents, who act as nurses and 
guardians, feeding their tender off-spring when 
excluded from the shell, with aliments reduced to 
a sort of pap or curd-like consistency in their 
crops; afterwards providing them with grain 
somewhat macerated, and lastly with such as 
they swallow themselves. In order to receive 
their food the young put their entire bill into 
that of their parent, keeping it half open, while 
the latier brings up and conveys into it the pre- 
pared contents of the crop, accompanying this 
actiou by a convulsive movement of the wings 
and body. The young pigeons are produced 
with a light down, and do not quit the nest till 
they are well fledged, and they still require the 
parental aid for sometime after they are capable 
of flying. They breed every month during the 
year if kept warm; the female lays two white 
eggs, which most usually produce young ones of 
different sexes ; the egg is usually deposited in the 
afternoon. Wien the eggs are thus laid,*the fe- 
male, in the space of fifteen days, not including 
the three days during which she is employed in 
laying, commences to hatch, relieved at intervals 
by the male, who takes his place from ten till 
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three, while his mate is feeding abroad. In this 
the turns are usually regulated with great exact- 
ness, for at three she will return and sit till ten 
the nextday. In this manner they sit alternately 
till the young are hatched. If during the term 
the male delays to return at the expected time, 
she follows and drives him to her nest, and should 
she in her turn be dilatory, he retaliates with 
equal severity ; the young-ones when hatched re- 
quire no food for the first three duys, only want- 
ing to be kept warm, which is an employment 
the female takes entirely upon herself. During 
this period she never stirs out, except for a few 
minutes to take a little nourishment. In winter 
it is necessary to supply them with food when the 
weather is severe, or the fields are covered with 
snow. Upon other occasions they may be left to 
provide for themselves. They generally repay 
the owner for their protection. Well marked 
birds frequently bring from ten to twenty dollars 
per pair; their voice is usually plaintive and 
mournful, They are a favorite bird with those 
who love to wander among the woods and listen 
to the varied harmony of the wild birds. They 
will there hear many singular and sprightly per- 
formers, but none so mournful as these. The 
hopeless woe of settled sorrow swelling the heart 
of female innocence itself, could not assume tones 
more sad, more tender and affecting. Its notes 
are four; the first is somewhat the highest and 
preparatory, seeming to be uttered with an inspi- 
ration of the breath, as if the affected creature 
were just recovering its voice from the last con- 
vulsive throbs of distress; this is followed by 
three, long, deep and mournful moanings, that 
no person of sensibility can listen to without 
sympathy. There is, however, nothing of real 
distress in all this, quite the reverse; the bird 
who utters this is by the side of his beloved part- 
ner, or invites her by his call to some favorite, 
retired and shady retreat. 
J. JACOB BOWER. 


oo 


Ploughing in Wheat and Manure, 

The following method of plowing in wheat, 
has been practiced for twenty years by a 
farmer near Dundas, C. W. After the land has 
been prepared in the ordinary manuer, manure 
is spread on the surface eurly in September, the 
wheat sown on immediately, and both harrowed 
once over. The wheat and manure are then 
ploughed in together, The wheat so put in is said 
invariably to yield one-third more than thatsown 
in the usual manner the same year, and though 
it takes ita longer time to make its appearance, 
it is never winter-killed, nor is it later in ripening. 








SepremBer 7, 1861, 
Messrs. Worthington § Lewis: 

Your September number of the Farmer came to 
hand at the time I was bringing my examination 
of the smat'on the corn toaclose. In the case of 
Mr. C. Woods’ report, on the death of his cattle 
after eating the fodder on which was smut, he 
states that the smut, on wheat or corn and the 
ergot, are all the same class of poison. They will 
all produce the same result on all animals, by 
paralyzing the nervous system by checking the 
capillary circulation ; fodder with smut.on should 
be destroyed in the field. Although death may 
not follow from eating a small proportion, yet it 
will leave the nervous system deranged to the 
injury of the animal. 

I hold the opinion that smut nor ergot cannot 
effect the seed of grain; that they, do not con- 
tain the vital or reproductive principle, that blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper) cannot destroy that 
which does not exist. Smutorergot will putrify, 
but not ferment or germinate. Yours, 

W. BAER. 


~2e 
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Another Enemy—The Grain Aphis. 


We continue to receive accounts of the preva- 
lence of the aphis on wheat and oats, Wm, A, 
White, of Lancaster, N. H., sends us some wheat 
heads on which the lice are very numerous, He 
supposed them to be the wheat midge, with which 
they have no affinity ; neither do they correspond 
to Harris’ description of the midge, Mr. W..states 
that they had attacked both wheat and oats in 
Northern New Hampshire, in such, ‘‘myriads’’ 
that it was feared the crops in some instances 
would be lost. They will be likely to do, some 
damage, but probably nothing like the amount 
feared, 

Paoli Lathrop, Esq., of South Hadley, Mass., 
writes us that the insect prevailed along the Con- 
necticut river, and on some spring wheat of his 
own they were so numerous that they averaged 
more than a dozen to every grain of wheat in the 
ears. They all left before the wheat was cut, and 
Mr. L. says he cannot see that they have done 
much injury. This agrees with the statements 
generally made, though in some instances the 
grain is somewhat shrunken. 

Mr. Lathrop encloses an extract from a letter 
of a gentleman in Jowa, who supposed this louse 
to be the chints or ‘‘chinch’’ bug. This is.a mis- 
take; it is strictly a plant-louse. 

H. Green, of St. Albans, Vt., writes under 
date of August 11, that wheat and oats in that 
section ‘‘are generally good, though the wheat 
lice arenumerous. Our April-sown wheat is now 
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in progress of being harvested. Day before yes- 
terday I noticed many lice on the wheat; yester- 
day I could notfindany. The cause of so sudden 
an exit, I do not know, unless they had rather a 
dry suck, 1 think early sown wheat safe from 
harm by the lice, though the June-sown will 
probably suffer.’’ 

Almost every letter we receive, makes some 
inquiry in regard to means of destroying or re- 
pelling this insect. We can only repeat what we 
said in our first article on this subject, that no 
artificial means have been suggested that seem at 
all adequate to the purpose, but that the natural 
enemies of the aphis will probably destroy it toa 
great extent. Besides the different species of the 
lady-bird, (or bug,) which, as we have before 
mentioned, have attacked the louse with great 
force, there are various others, the most impor- 
tant of which, perbaps, is a parasite. Dr. Fitch 
has an article in the Country Gentleman of last 
week, in which he describes this parasite as fol- 
lows :— 

‘On many of the wheat heads may at present 
be noticed from one to half a dozen or more of 
these lice, which are very large, plump and 
swollen, of the color of brown paper, standing in 
a posture so perfectly natural you suppose they 
are alive. Touch them with the point of a pin, 
you find they are dead. Pick off a part of their 
brittle skin ; you see there is inside a white mag- 
got doubled together like a ball. Put one or two 
of these wheat heads in a vial, closing its mouth 
with a wad of cotton. In a week’s time or less 
you find running actively about in the vial some 
little black flies like small ants. These you see 


have come out of the dead lice through a circular 


opening which has been cut in their backs. Drive 
one or two of these flies into another vial, and 
introduce to them a wheat head having some 
fresh lice. See how the fly runs about them, 
examining them with its antenne. Having found 
one adapted to its wants, watch how dexterously 
it curves its body forward under its breast, 
bringing the tip before its face, as if to take accu- 
rate aim with its sting. There, the aphis givesa 
shrug, the fly has pricked it with its sting, an egg 
has been lodged under its skin, from which will 
grow a maggot like that first seen inside of the 
dead, swollen aphis. And thus the little fly runs 
busily around among the lice on the wheat heads, 
stinging one after another, till it exhausts its stock 
of eggs, a hundred probably or more, thus insu- 
ring the death of that number of these lice. And 
of its progeny, fifty we may suppose will be fe- 
males, by which five ‘thousand more will be 
destroyed. We thus see what efficient agents 








these parasites are in subduing the insects on 
which they prey. I find three different species of 
them now at work in our fields destroying this 
grain-aphis. I have not space here to describe 
them. A particular account of them will be given 
in my report in the forthcoming volume of Trans- 
actions of our State Agricultural Society.’’— 
Boston Cultivator. 


Work Bulls. 


All bulls might be made to do work enough to 
pay the expense of keeping them, and they would 
in every respect be the better for it. If they have 
any disposition to be turbulent, nothing will more 
effectually ‘‘take the conceit’ out of them, and 
render them safe and manageavle, than constant 
labor. Mr. E. R. Andrews of West Roxbury» 
owns the imported Ayrshire bull Albert, and for 
sometime past has worked him almost daily. A 
yoke was made for him, and by means of a saddle 
and breeching, he is harnessed in the thills of a 
wagon or cart, and hauls any load of suitable 
weight for a horse. Indeed the men who have 
him in charge state that he can pull more than 
any horse on the farm. They take him to the 
field, and carry from thence to the barn, a ton or 
more of grain or hay at once. He is very tracta- 
ble and easily managed, but is quick in his action, 
generally walking faster than a horse commonly 
does. He has been used considerably in hauling 
manure out of the barn-cellar, and there being 
considerable of a rise in the ground, he has been 
shod to assist him in getting a foothold, and to 
keep him from getting foot-sore. We are assured 
that he often takes a heavier load up this rise 
than two stout horses could, He is said to be 
“‘handy’’ anywhere. A man saddles him as he 
would a horse, gets on his back, and by lines 
attached to the ring in his nose, guides him, and 
‘takes the road’’ at a smart pace. In fact he is 
“generally useful’ about the premises.—Boslon 
Cultivator. 





29o————_—_—__ 


Fast Growinc Porxk.—The New England Far- 
mer says: ‘We do not work our hogs, either in 
harness or on the manure heaps. When they have 
taken their meals and what exercise they please, 
they retire to a dry, roomy bed, lie down and 
grow, and make 4 business of it. Au Irishman 
can Overhaul the manure heap much cheaper than 
the hogs can. We slaughtered swine. last fall, 
made from pigs that weighed less than thirty-six 
pounds each eleven months.before, and the hogs 
weighed, when handsomely dressed, from four 
hundred and fifty to four hundred and seventy- 
five pounds each !”’ 
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HOUSEKEEPERS’ COLUMN. 

Appts Poppinc.—Pare and cut the apples as 
you would for mince meat. Crumble stale wheat 
bread and beef suet very fine; put a layer of bread 
and suet in the bottom of the pan, and thena 
layer of apples ; continue the process until the pan 
is filled with bread, suet and apples; make a rich 
custard, and pour over it and bake in a good 
oven. Eat it with wine or any other sauce to 
suit your taste. 





Appie Custarp.—Have a pint of stewed apples 
perfectly cold; a pint of milk, the yolk of six 
eggs, white sugar enough to sweeten, as a custard. 
beat the apples and custard well together; have 
two rich pie crusts baked; while the crust is warm 
put the apple custard on them and bake them. 
Whip the whites of the eggs, and white sugar to 
a stiff froth; when the custard is baked put the 
whipped eggs on it, and put them in the oven 
again; let it get a pretty brown. They areeaten 
cold. 





Apptz Froat.—Take the white of three eggs, 
whipped into a good froth ; have a quart of stewed 
apples sweetened with white sugar; the apples 
must be perfectly cold; beat the eggs and apples 
together; add the apples gradually to the froth ; 
do not let the float stand long before it is wunted, 
as it will fall and be tough; eat it with rich 
country cream ; itis avery pretty and a very nice 
dessert, When beaten well it is nearly as white 
as the eggs themselves. 


~~ 
oo 





A Fact for our Breeders and Farmers. 
The English on Blood Stallions, 

We have heretofore taken occasion to notice, 
briefly, the opinion advanced by some agricultu- 
ral papers, to the effect that the breeders of horses 
need not concern themselves to obtain the services 
of thorough-bred sires, but had, indeed, better 
avoid them, and resort to the coarser horse of 
comparatively cold blood. Those who promul- 
gated this notion were sustained by the doctrines 
of ‘‘North Countryman,’’ a noted English writer 
on the subject; but, as we have asserted before, 
they were mistaken. His positions were these: 
That the best thorough-bred stallions were often 
beyond the reach of the breeders of hunters, their 
services being monopolized by those who breed 
the race-horse; that the thorough-bred ,horses 
held at low fees, were often unsound and badly 
shaped—hence, not calculated to produce the 
stout, weight-carrying hunter. Heargued, there- 
fore, that in the competitions under the auspices 





of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
half-bred stallions should be eligible for the grand 
prize. He said that there were in England strains 
of half-bred horses exactly calculated for the get- 
ting of weight-carrying hunters; and he instanced 
those of the famous ‘‘Nike’’ breed, often spoken 
of by our correspondent ‘‘Privateer,’’? one of 
whose relatives in England bred and ran them for 
several generations, with extraordinary success. 
But the Agricultural Society determined, that if 
the rule was relaxed it would work a mischief to 
the breed of horses in England; and that for 
general stud purposes, as well as for the breeding 
of racers, the thorough-bred stallion was to be 
desired. We have no doubt that they were right, 
for rules and laws ought to be enacted to subserve 
general principles, and cannot be wisely ignored, 
because not needed in particular instances. If 
the rule had been departed from, to let in the 
horses of the ‘‘Nike’’ breed, or such as the half- 
bred Irish horse, the Lawyer, two of whose suc- 
cesses will be found recorded in our English turf 
reports last week, the common country ‘‘cocktail’’ 
stallion must have been let in too, although nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand of 
them might as well try to keep up with:a steam- 
engine as with such as Nike, Combat, Challenger, 
or the Lawyer in a race, and live with them.in 
thé hunting-field, under heavy weights when the 
pace was strong. The ‘‘Nike’’ strain had all the 
characteristics of a thorough.bred family, though 
technically, half-bred. They could carry weight; 
they could go a distance; they liked a strong 
pace, and they perpetuated these characteristics 
through several generations. Thatis all the good 
thorough-bred horse does. Now does any man 
in his senses think that the stallions who are 
lauded by some agricultural paper as better for 
general stud purposes than thorough-breds, can 
do.one-half of this. Can they live with thorough- 
bred horses in a race at three mile heats, with 
150 lbs. in the saddle, as Nike did, and as the 
Lawyer cando? Can they transmit their quali- 
ties so that another and another of the strain 
shall come sweeping by the post with his competi- 
tors under whip and spur behind him, while the 
multitude shout, ‘‘Here’s one more the fine old 
mare like a-coming!’’ Why they are no. more 
like the horses ‘‘North Countryman’’ had in his 
eye, than the worst brute that ever covered a 
neighborhood with coarse, ‘‘three-cornered’’ foals 
is like Boston or Lexington. Let us, therefore, 
hear no more about the ‘‘danger’’ of breeding 
from thorough-bred sires. The produce will not 
be a bit too good, even when our mares are 
crossed with the ‘‘terribly high-bred cattle,’ 
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whose pedigree goes straight to Eclipse and King 
Herod in the right lines. 

We have said this because the subject is of vast 
importance, and there is a lack of the spirited, 
fine-actioned saddle-horse in much of this country 
which nothing but the thorough-bred sire will 
supply. The Royal Agricultural Society of Bng- 
land has just held its great horse-show at Leeds, 
in the famous East Riding of Yorkshire, the 
greatest horse-breeding country in the world. 
Its prize of $500, with $125 for the second best, 
was ‘for thorough-bred stud horses, having served 
mares during the season, which, in the opinion of 
the judges, are best calculated to improve and perpetu- 
ate the breed of the sound and stout thorough-bred 
horse for general stud purposes.’’ The first prize 
was taken by the young horse, Nutbourne, who 
ran with Thormanby, Umpire, the Wizard, &c., 
for last year’s Derby, and broke down, when he 
was winning t) all appearance. He was the 
beau ideal of the strong, powerful high-bred race 
horse, to the editor of this paper, and this 
opinion is. now confirmed. The next—and 
the decision hung long in the balance—was the 
fine horse, Sir John Barleycorn, by the Baron, 
out of Loveslip, by Camel. ‘Sir John,’’ with 
his two crosses of the Whalebone blood, through 
Camel and Sir Hercules, belongs in Oxfordshire, 
where ‘‘Nike’’ was bred, and if he covered the 
old mare herself, the produce would still be ‘‘half 
bred,’’ but like no half bred horses here.— Wilkes’ 
Spirit. 


~~ 
dl 





To Keep Fowls Free from Vermin. 


“There are several kinds that infest the hen. 
By attending to the following remedy, they will 
be entirely kept clear. First of all, if in confine 
ment, in the dust corner of the poultry house mix 
about half a pound of black sulphur among the 
sand and lime that they dust in. This will both 
keep them free from parasites, und give the feath- 
ers a glossy appearance. If infested with the 
insects, damp the skin under the feathers with a 
little water, then sprinkle a little black sulphur 
on the skin. Let the bird be covered with the 
insects, and they will disappear in the course of 
twelve hours. Also, previous to setting a hen, 
if the nest be slightly sprinkled with the sulphur, 
there is no fear of the hen being annoyed during 
incubation, neither will the chickens be annoyed 
by them. Many a fine hatched brood pines away 
and dies, through nothing else, and no one knows 
the cause. Having had an ostrich under my care 
that was pining, I’ looked into his feathers and 
observed thousands of the parasites. I employed 
tobacco-water and lime-water, under my then 





master’s Orders, to no effect. In his absence I 
well damped him, and ‘sprinkled him under the 
feathers with black sulphur, when next day they 
were examined by a microscope, and every one 
was dead. Having had some macaws, also par- 
rots that were addicted to biting off their feathers, 
I employed the black sulphur by well syringing 
them with water, then sprinkling the sulphur over 
their skins. If tame, sponge the skins, then rub 
gently with the points of the fingers, with the 
sulphur, every other day for about a fortnight, 
when the parrot or macaw will cease to destroy 
his plumage. It is not a remedy which has not 
been proved, for I have used it these two years 
with success.’’— Cor. London Ficdld, 


—_————__0e—______—_- 
Riband Flower Borders. 


The riband system is now very generally 
practiced, and where a border admits of sufficient 
length and width, a most effective display may 
be created by planting, say—Ist row, Cerastium 
tomentosum; 2d row, Purple Verbena; 3d row, 
Variegated Geraniums; 4th row, Scarlet Gerani- 
ums; 5th row, Bedding Dahlia, Alba floribunda 
nana, planted in a sloping position so as to keep 
it dwarf, Such a riband can be very much va- 
ried by using White Verbena, Blue Lobelia, 
Purple Zelinda Dahlia, Yellow Calceolaria, and 
many other plants, always avoiding if possible, 
bringing a bright scarlet and a yellow close to- 
gether. Very effective beds may be planted with 
Blue Ageratum, bordered with Lemon Calceola- 
ria; Maroon, or Purple Verbena, with the Silver 
Cerastium; Yellow Calceolarias, with Cattels’ 
Orange Scarlet Nasturtium, or Gazania splendens; 
Variegated Geraniums, with Scarlet Geraniums, 
or vice versa; Blue Lobelia, with the Silver 
Cerastium, or Variegated Alyssum; Gazania 
splendens with Blue Lobelia; White Verbena, 
with Scarlet Verbena, or vice versa; Pink, Rose, 
Maroon, or Crimson Verbena, with White Ver- 
bena; Alba Floribunda Dahlia, with Purple 
Zelinda Dahlia; Tropcelum Lobbianum elegans, 
with Silver Cerastium; Scarlet Geranium, or 
Crystal Palace Scarlet Dahlia, with Silver-leafed 
Cineraria; Helliotrope, with variegated Mint:— 
In fact so many different and pleasing arrange- 
ments may be made in regard to the plants named, 
that we do not consider it necessary to detail 
them here, as they will readily suggest themselves 
to those who bestow a few moments’ thought on 
the subject. Bordering beds seldom look well if 
the beds are very small. The border, to be 
effective, should be about one-third the diameter 
of the bed.—Scottish Horticulturist. 
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Protecting Animals from Rain 
Storms. 

I believe that farmers, generally, are not aware 
how much loss they sustain in the flesh of their 
domestic animals, and how much they suffer du- 
ring cold storms of rain in the summer, or at any 
other season of the year. Warm showers never 
injure animals; indeed, they appear to have a 
good relish for such a sprinkling as they frequently 
get, providing it is not as cold as ice. Most ani- 
mals will endure pretty severe cold, as long as 
they can keep dry; but as soon as their bodies 
have been wet, and are kept wet, evaporation 
commences. And as evaporation is a cooling 
process, the heat of their bodies is carried away 
very rapidly, and the sudden transition from heat 
to cold chills them in a very short time, and in- 
jures them more than a severe storm in winter. 

Animals will endure a very sudden change 
from cold to heat with impunity; but sudden 
changes from heat to cold are often attended with 
very injurious consequences, We are apt to 
think because it is summer, or not freezing wea- 
ther, that a storm of rain will not hurt our 
animals. But, could they communicate to us 
their feelings during a storm of cold rain, there 
would not be so much negligence about protecting 
them, especially during the cold and stormy days 
and nights of autumn. 

I well remember, that about twenty years ago, 
there was a severe rain storm in the month of 
June, and although our sheep had been sheared 
more than two weeks, we thought they ought to | 
be brought home to the barn, But many of them 
were so cold and feeble in consequence of the rain, 
that it was necessary to go after them with a 
wagon. 

About the first of July, 1861, there was another 
very cold storm of rain, which swept away hun- 
dreds of sheep in the town where I reside. One 
farmer lost about sixty of his choicest sheep, 
although they had been sheared several days be- 
fore the storm came on. I have heard of more 
than three hundred lost during the storm. 





It is infinitely better for animals, to keep them 
in a stable or shed, where they cannot get a 
mouthful of food for twelve successive hours, than 
to allow them to be exposed for only two hours 
to a storm of cold rain. 

When I was accustomed to keep sheep, I was | 
always careful to let them have the benefit of a 
shed, if they needed it, not only in winter, but 
during summer ; and it was very unusual that our 
horses and neat cattle were left for one hour in | 
the field, during a cold storm. Oold storms not | 
only make horses look bad, but they do really | 


‘single male. 


injure them, by rendering them stiff and dull; 
and they often contract severe cold, which many 
times will superinduce catarrh and glandets. 
Young calves and colts often suffer extremely 
from exposure to cold storms, even in summer ; 
and to shelter them, will be time and money well 
appropriated. ‘‘A mercifal man regardeth the 
life of his beast.’’— Co. Gent. 8. E, T. 


or 


Propagation and Character of 
Plant Lice. 

“‘Aphides, or plant-lice, as they are usually 
called, are among the most extraordinary of in- 
sects, They are found upon almost all parts of 
plants, the roots, stems, young shoots, buds and 
leaves, and there is scarcely a plant which does 
not harbor one or two kinds peculiar to itself.— 
They are, moreover, exceedingly prolific, for 
Retumur has proved that one individual, in five 
generations, may become the progenitor of nearly 
six thousand millions of descendants. It often 
happens that the-succulent extremities and stems 
of plants will, in an incredibly short space of time, 
become completely coated with a living mass of 
these little lice. These are usually wingless, 
consisting of the young and the females only, 
which are wingless, but are in a condition imme- 
diately to continue their kind. Their young, 
however, are not hatched from eggs, but are pro- 
duced alive, and each female may be the mother 
of fifteen or twenty young lice in the course of a 
single Gay. The plant-lice of this second genera- 
tion are also wingless females, which grow up 
and have their young in due time; and thus brood 
after brood is produced, even to the seventh 
generation or more, without the appearance or 
intervention, throughout the whole season, of a 
This extraordinary kind of propa- 
gation ends in the autumn with the birth ofa 
brood of males and females, which in due time 
acquire wings and pair; eggs are then laid by 
these females, which are hatched in due time in 
the spring, and with the death of these winged 





| individuals, which soon follows, the race becomes 


extinct for the season: 

Their bodies are short, oval and soft, and are 
furnished at the hinder extremity with two little 
tubes, knobs, or pores, from which exude almost 
constantly minute drops of a fluid as sweet as 
honey ; their heads are small, their beaks are very 


long and tubular, their eyes are globular, but 


they have not eyelets; their antenna are long, 
and usually taper towards the extremity, and 
their legs are also long and very slender, and 
there are only two joints fo their’ feet. Their 
upper are nearly twice as large as their lower 
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wings, are much longer than the body, and are 
gradually widened towards the extremity, and 
nearly triangular ; they are almost vertical when 
at rest, and cover the body above like a very 
sharp-ridged roof.’’—Harris. 
—---- -——-0ee 
About Eggs. 

An egg of the average size weighs 1,000 grains, 
or one-seventh of a pound. Three-fourths of its 
weight is water. One-seventh is albumen, a 
highly nutritious substance, resembling lean meat 
in its composition, and therefore adapted to pro- 
duce strength of muscles when consumed as food. 
One-tenth of the weight of the egg is fat or oil, 
which is useful to supply carbon for respiration, 
and heating the body, and therefore especially 
valuable for eating in hot or cold weather. The 
yolk contains some su! phur and phosphorous com- 
pounds, the latter affording materia] for the bones 
(and brain.) The shell is chiefly carbonate of 
lime, similar in composition to marble or lime- 
stone. The shell is porous and admits air for 
the chicken before it breaks out. Of the entire 
egg the shell weighs about one-tenth; the yolk, 
three-tenths; the white or transparent portion, 
six-tenths, The composition of an egg is quite 
similar to that of a piece of good fat beef steak 
with the bulk of the loose fat, or tallow, trimmed 
off; eggs are therefore nutritious food. Seven 
eggs, weighing a pound, are nearly as valuable 
for food as a pound of good meat, and they gen- 
erally cost much less, During the past few 
months seven eggs have cost only seven cents at 
retail, in our market, while a pound of sirloin 
beef has cost fourteen to sixteen cents, and a good 
steak from the round, twelve to fourteen cents 
per pound—being two to one in favor of eggs. 

In cooking eggs most families boil or fry them 
hard. This renders them bad to digest, unless 
they are masticated very fine, and this is seldom 
done in rapid eating. They are every way bet- 
ter if soft boiled, and after a little practice in 
eating them thus, a hard boiled egg is compara- 
tively dry and tasteless. An egg placed in boil- 
ing water just three minutes, or if a large one, 
three and a quarter to three and a half minutes, 
is abundantly cooked. After removing from 
the water, the eggs need to stand a few minutes 
to heat through to thecentre, After becoming a 
little accustomed to them, eaten with the addi- 
tion of a little salt and pepper, or other condi- 
ment, eggs thus cooked are palatable as butter, 
instead of requiring to be covered with butter. 

Preserving £ggs.—As above stated, the shells 
are porous, and the water of the egg is constantly 
evaporating, and air) entering to take its place. 











After a time, decay commences. It will readily 
be seen that stopping the pores of the shell will 
tend to preserve the contents in their natural 
state. This may be done by dipping them quick- 
ly in melted tallow, or coating them with sweet 
oil, or @ solution of gum, or varnish. Milk of 
lime, that is, fresh slaked lime mixed with water 
to a milky consistency, fills up the pores pretty 
well. Thus coated they need only to be placed 
in a cool place, of uniform temperature. A pack- 
ing of chaff, bran, salt, ashes, charcoal, dry saw- 
dust, or any similar porous material, preserves 
the uniformity of temperature by means of the 
non-conducting air confined in the spaces. Per- 
haps there is no simpler way of keeping eggs than 
to dip them in melted tallow, pack them in dry 
chaff, and store them in a cool, dry cellar.— 
Agriculturist. 





Excettent Apvice.—If thou wilt have the favor 
of thy bees, that they sting thee not, thou must 
avoid some things which offend them. Thou must 
not be uncleanly, for impurity and sluttishness 
(themselves being most chaste and neat) they 
utterly abhor. Thou must not come among them 
smelling of sweat, or having a stitking breath, 
caused through eating of leeks, onions, garlic 
and the like. Thou must not be given to surfeit- 
ing or drunkenness; thou must not come puffing 
and blowing unto them, neither hastily stir 
among them, nor resolutely defend thyself when 
they seem to threaten thee; but softly moving thy 
hand before thy face, gently put them by. And 
lastly, thou must be no stranger to them. Ina 
word, thou must be chaste, cleanly, sweet, sober, 
quiet and familiar; so will they love thee and 
know thee from all others.— Butler. 


~~ 


Meat ror Hens.—It should be kept in mind, 
that animal food is at all times of the year a 
stimulus to hens to lay. When they have abun- 
dant range, they gather insects of various kinds; 
but even then, and especially when cut off by 
confinement, or by cold weather, from this source 
of animal food, it is well to give them waste offal 
from a kitchen, bits of fresh meat, &c. Scrap 
cake from the hog-killing and oil-pressing estab- 
lishments, is a cheap source of supply. Fresh 
bones broken into small pieces are greedily 
devoured, and much relished by hens at all times, 
and also promote their laying. These furnish the 
materials of which egg-shells are made, and 
without supplying something of the kind, it is as 
unreasonable to expect the hens to furnish their 
manufactures, as it was in old time to demand 
bricks to be made without straw.-—-American 
Agriculturist. 
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Meteorological Observations kept at Schellman Hills, Carroll Co., Md., Sykesville P. O., 
AUGUST, 1861. (Reported for the American Farmer.) ? 



































THERMOMETER. WIND. [RAIN , 
Day REMARKS, 
74,M.|2P.M./9P.M.|D’y Mean.| 7a.m. | 2P.M. | 9P.M. |Inch’s 
1 74 80 78 77% N.E. N. N. 1 Rain; clear; commenced to rain 7 A. M.; 
2 73 84 77 78 N.E. 8. 8. eo Fog; clear. [ended 9 A. M, 
3 74 86 77 79 8.E. | 8.E.8.| 8.E. +» | Fog; clear. 
4 78 85 80 81 8. 8 8.E. ++ | Clear; fine breeze all day. 
5 78 91 77 82 Ww. 8. w. % Clear; rain began 6% P. M.; ended 7 P. M. 
6 74 85 75 78 N.W. N.W. w. o Clear. 
7 70 84 79 77% Ww. 8.E. E. 1-10} Clear; began to rain 10 P, M.; ended 10 
8 | 76 &8 79 81 E. 8.E. | S.E.E.| .. | Fog; clear. [P. M. 
9 69 80 75 14% N.E. 8.E. N.W. 1-10} Cloudy; began to rain 534 P. M,; gust; en- 
10 | 75 | 85 | 80 60 Ww. é Ww. .- | Clear; 9P. M. gentle shower. [ded 9 P. M. 
1 77 86 76 79% Ww. N.E, Ww. oe Clear; 9 P. M. cloudy, 
12 | 70 71 70 70% N,E N.E, N.E. X | Rain; began6 A.M.;: ended during the night 
13 | 74 68 59 67 W Ww. Ww. % =| Cloudy; began to rain 9 A.M.; ended 6 P.M. 
14 55 65 59 59% N.W N.W, | N.W. +» | Cloudy; clear, 
15 56 75 61 N.W 8 8.W.W.| .. Clear. 
16 59 68 64 63% 8.E. E N.E. x Clear; cloudy; showery from 6 P. M. until 
17 63 65 67 65 N.W.N.| N.E N.E. +» | Fog; rain began 7 A. M. 8 P, M. 
18 67 73 70 70 N.E N.E N. 4 =| Cloudy; ended 6 A. M.; began to rain 10 
19 70 75 71 72 8. N.E N.E, 4 Rain; ended 12 M, [P. M. 
20 68 74 66 69% E, E, 8.E.E. ee Clear. 
21 63 74 65 67% E. E. 8.E. ee Cloudy; clear. 
22 67 76 62 6845 8 8. N.W. 54 Cloudy; showery. 
23 60 72 60 64 N.W. | N.W. s, ee Clear. 
24 60 75 65 66% N N. N.EN. bb Clear. 
25 64 77 65 68 36 N.E.N 8. w. eo Clear. 
26 61 74 65 66% 8.E E. 8.E.E. ° Fog: clear. 
27 63 70 67 66% 8.E Ww. 8.E. oe Fog; cloudy. ° 
28 67 73 70 70 8 Ww. Ww. e Cloudy. 
29 | - 69 70 66 684 8 8. 8.W. |. Rain commenced 6 A. M.; ended 5 P. M. 
30 67 73 67 69% N.W N.W. N.W. or Clear. 
31 60 72 59 63% N.W N.W. | N.W. oe Clear. 





























Monthly Mean, 71 2-10. 
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33g inches Water fell. 
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Cultivation and Manure as Fertiliz- 
ing Agents. 


Such is the title of a Prize Essay in the last 
number of the Journal of Agriculture and Trans- | 
actions of the Highland Agricultural Society of | 
Scotland, written by Henry Tanner, Professor of | 
Agriculture in Queen’s College, Birmingham, | 
England. 

The title of the essay is a significant indication 
of the great change which has of late years oc- 
curred in the direction of chemico-agricultural 
research in regard to the resources of fertility in 
soils. Yriters on agricultural chemistry in Ger- 
many, France and England for the past twenty 
years have dwelt mainly on the necessity of re- 
turning to the soil, in the shape of manures, all 
those elements which were abstracted by the crops, 
They told us—and told us truly—that a crop of 
wheat and straw of twenty-five bushels per acre 
abstracted from the soil one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds of mineral matter or ashes, and that 
the removal of this large amount of mineral 
plant-food, consisting of potash, soda, lime 
magnesia, phosphorus, sulphur, chloride, silica 





and iron—substances which cannot be obtained 


from the atmosphere—must rapidly impoverish 
the soil. 

So far, this is good reasoning. As Franklin’s 
‘Poor Richard’’ says, ‘‘Always taking out of the 
meal-tub and never putting in, soon comes to the 
bottom.’’ But there are two considerations which 
are generally overlooked, Ist. Of this one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds of mineral matter 
taken from the soil by a crop of wheat, one-hun- 
dred and fifty pounds are found in the straw and 
chaff, which, under ordinary circumstances, are 
retained on the farm. The grain only is sold, 
and this contains but twenty-five pounds. We 
may also add that the bulk of this twenty-five 
pounds is foundin the bran, The fine flour itself 
does not contain more than five pounds. In other 
words, of the one hundred and seveaty-five pounds 
of mineral plant-food contained in a crop of wheat 
of twenty-five bushels per acre, one hundred and 
seventy pounds are in the straw, the chaff, and 
the bran. 

2d. There isa large amount of, plant-food in 
ordinary soils lying in a dormant condition.— 
This is practically inexhaustible, As it lies there, 
however, in a latent, insoluble condition, it has 
no fertilizing value. The plants cannot assm 
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late it. Break up the soil, pulverize it, remove | yet we told him that his objection to-their use 
stagnant water, let in the heat, light and air, and | was not a valid one, for he would find that those 
each year a portion of this dormant, insoluble | farmers who were sufficiently enterprising to try 
matter is decomposed and disintegrated, and be- | the high-priced fertilizers, were the very men of 
comes active and soluble. Hence is the value of | all others who appreciated most the value of ma- 
summer-fallowing. nure, and took the most care of its preservation, 
We say the heading of Prof. Tanner’s prize | This is undoubtedly the case. The editor of the 
essay shows that this fact is now appreciated by | Country Gentleman was recently in Chester Co., 
chemico-agricultural writers. Formerly it was | Pa., where the farmers have for many years been 
overlooked by them, or kept in the background, | in the habit of using large quantities of lime.— 
though the practice of good farmers has always | He inquired of an intelligent and observant far- 
been in accordance with it, mer ‘‘whether, after the application of lime for so 
“Cultivation and manure as fertilizing agents.”’ | long @ period of years, there had been any 
Verily the world moves. Let the old men rejoice | 8Ymptoms of decline in the production of the land, 
that science now harmonizes with their experience, | OF diminution of the benefit derived from it; his 
and the young men be glad that a brighter day | #9swer was decidedly in the negative : those who 
is about to dawn on our agricultural literature, | ‘limed most have been pretly sure to manure most;’ 
Cultivation and manure originally meant the | they are the best and most careful farmers in 
same thing. Manure is derived from two Latin | Other respects, and their land is constantly 
words, manus, hand, and ouvrer, to work—to | @dvancing in productiveness.”’ 
work by hand, to hoe, to till, to cultivate. So Prof. Tanner alludes to the success of the Rev. 
late as the time of Milton it was used in this sense. | S. Smith, at Lois Weedon, in raising wheat year 
When it was found that the droppings of animals | after year on the same Jand without manure. In 
had the same effect as cultivation, they were | previous volumes of the Genesce Farmer we have 
designated by the same term—manure,hand-labor, | given some account of Mr. Smith’s system of cul- 
Ploughing, harrowing, rolling, hoeing and | tivation, and while we do not think that the same 
other similar operations, then, not only give usa | system could be profitably carried out ih this 
loose, mellow soil for the seeds and young plants | country—or, indeed, in England on all soils—yet 
to germinate and grow in, but they also enrich | the large crops which have been obtained for so 
the land by rendering its dormant plant-food | Many years are a conclusive proof that cultivation 
assimilable. These operations, too, by exposing | is 4 fertilizing agent. 
fresh surface to the air, enable the soil to attract Mr. Smith’s plan is to divide the field into 
ammonia from the atmosphere, which Prof. Way | lands five feet wide. In the centreof these lands, 
says, ‘‘is to the farmer like the sea to the fisher- | the wheat is dibbled at the rate of two pecks per 
man. He who spreads his nets the widest will | acre in three rows, one foot apart, thus leaving a 
catch the most.”’ space of three feet in width unoccupied. When 
‘‘But do we not need manure?’’ On ordinary | the plant is up strong, the whole of the land is 
soils, most certainly wedo. Cultivation furnishes | dug with a fork and allowed to lie rough for the 
a certain amount of manure—that is, it develops | winter. In the following spring the land is level- 
it from the soil and brings it from the atmosphere; | led and well cleaned by the use of the horse-hoe, 
but the cry is “‘more.’’ We need all we can get | and this implement is freely used until the wheat 
from this source, and also from the barn-yard, | is coming into blossom. The rows of wheat are 
and some of us can hardly get along without | then earthed up with a mould-board, and in the 
guano and super-phosphate in additicn. In re- | furrows thus made the subsoil plow is uged tol- 
commending ‘‘cultivation’’ asa fertilizer, we have | erably deep. To overcome the injurious influence 
no fears that those who cultivate their land | on wheat, which is found to arise from the land 
thoroughly will be any the less likely to save and | being too loose, the Crosskill roller is used before 
apply manure. In fact, a good farmer avails | the ground is sown, and also in the following 
himself of every possible means of increasing the | spring. In this manner one-half of the ground is 
fertility of his soil. | occupied in producing wheat, whilst the remaining 
We recently heard a gentleman remark that | half is under fallow in preparation for the nex 
those editors who recommended farmers to use | year's crop. Under this system the produce of 
artificial manures made a serious mistake. They | this land has been raised from sixteen to forty 
should rather urge them to save and apply all | bushels per acre. The crops from 1847 to 1856 
the manure they make upon the farm. Though | inclusive, averaged thirty-four bushels ; the crop 
‘ we seldom advocate the use of artificial fertilizers, | ,of 1857 produced thirty-six bushels; the crop of 
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1858 equalled forty bushels; and thus the land, 
instead of showing any signs of exhaustion, gives 
proof of increasing fertility. 

Nothing could show more conclusively the 
benefits of cultivation. No manure has been ap- 
plied, and the Jand has been sown to wheat every 
year.— Gen, Farmer. 


Hints on Building Stables. 

The American Agriculturist treats the subject in 
this wise :—‘‘The recent improvements in Ameri- 
can architecture have not reached the stable to 
the extent that could be desired. Brown stone 
fronts, high ceilings, marble mantel-pieces, costly 
furnaces for warming and ventilating the dwell- 
ing, may please the eye and promote the health 
and comfort of the occupants, while the valuable 
horses of the proprietor are suffering from a poorly 
constructed and poorly ventilated stable. 

The fault often lies in two directions. The 
stable may be too tight, or too open, A horse 
needs light, as well as air and suitable warmth 
and food—the vegetable structure hardly needs 
light more than he does. Pure air is essential. 
His blood cannot become purified while the air 
which inflates his lungs is full of foul gases from 
fermenting manures. Nor is it enough to keep 
the stalls clean, if they are so tight that the horse 
is obliged to breathe his own breath over and 
over again. Digestion is interfered with, and all 
the functions of life are impeded. Lazy grooms 
declare that a close, warm stable, helps to make 
a horse's coat fine and glossy in winter as well as 
in summer. But in winter, such a coat is not to 
be desired. Nature provides the animal with 
longer hair and more of it, to defend him from 
the cold. If the horse is well groomed and 
blanketed, his hair Will be smooth and glossy 
enough all the year round. The indolent groom 
ought himself to be shut up for twenty-four 
hours in the hot, steaming air in which he con- 
fines his master’s horse, and see how he would 
like it. Open the doors of such a stable in the 
morning, where several horses are kept, and the 
hot air and the hartshorn are almost sufficient to 
knock a man down. What wonder, then, that 
horses so used should suffer from inflamed eyes, 
cough, glanders and other ailments! The won- 
der is that they bear the abuse so long and so 
wail. 

Now the “improvement’’ is simply this; ven- 
tilate the stables. Ventilate, both in winter and 
summer. The outer air should be brought in at 
certain places near the floor, but not in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the horse, so.as to cause 
hurtful drafts of wind immediately. upon bhim.— 








Impure air must be ejected, aswell as pure air 
brought in, This can be done injsummer very 
well by leaving several windows open in different 
parts of the barns, Buta better way is to insert 
ventilators in the highest parts of the building, 
into which ventiducts (square wooden tubes) 
shall lead from the stalls, and which can be 
opened or closed at pleasure. These ventilators 
should be covered with a cap, to prevent down- 
ward currents and the beating in of rain. By 
this plan, the foul air is carried off directly from 
the stall without mixing with the hay in the loft.”’ 


2. 
7or 





Gathering and Keeping Apples. 


In order to secure soundness and preservation, 
it is indispensably necessary that the fruit should 
be gathered by hand. For winter fruit the 
gathering is delayed as long as possible, avoiding 
severe frosts, and the most successful practice 
with our extensive orchardists is to place the 
good fruit directly, in a careful manner, in new, 
tight flour barrels, as soon as gathered from the 
tree. These barrels should be gently shaken 
while filling, and the head closely pressed in ; 
they are then placed in a cool, shady exposure 
under a shed open to the air, or on the north side 
of a building, protected by a covering of boards 
over the top, where they remain for a fortnight, 
or until the cold becomes too severe, when they 
are carefully transferred to a cool, dry cellar, in 
which air ean be admitted vccasionally in brisk 
weather, 


A cellar for this purpose, should be dug in dry 
gravelly or sandy soil; with, if possible a slope 
to the north, or, at any rate, with openings on 
the north side for the admission of air very rarely 
in weather not excessively cold. Here the bar- 
rels should be placed on tiers on their sides, and 
the cellar should be kept as dark as possible. In 
such a cellar, one of the largest apple growers in 
Dutchess county is able to keep the Greening 
apple, which, in the fruit room, usually decays 
in January until the first of April, in the freshest 
and finest condition. Some persons place a layer 
of clean rye straw between every layer of apples, 
when packing them in barrels —Downing. 


4. 





Hues 1n THE VEGETABLE Kincpom,—M,Chevreul, 
the distinguished French Chemist and Govern- 
ment Dyer, in the Eleventh Report of his Re- 
searches on Chemistry and Dyeing, says that at 
the Jardin des Plantes, the Director of the School 
of Botany presented to his examination 15,000 
hues of leaves and flowers of all countries, 
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Merits of Different Breeds of Farm 
Stock in Crossing. 

It will probably always remain an unsettled 
question what breed of cattle are best for the 
general purposes of the farm. There exists a 
difference between families of the same breed of 
animals, allowing large grounds for contradic- 
tion between different owners upon the charac- 
teristics of a certain breed, and occasioning un- 
certainty in the crossing of different breeds, so 
that crosses so made do not always produce the 
same results. Some crosses produce good ani- 
mals for every purpose of the farm, and those 
between some of the breeds, in many instances, 
are equally good. Sometimes a whole tribe of 
pure blooded animals of,a particular breed are 
all of great value, either for the production of 
milk, butter, cheese, or meat, and we prefer ani- 
mals of pure blood for these purposes, or crosses 
in which the male is of pure blood at all events, 
thinking that any objection to them on account 
of tendernsss of constitution, &c., which we 
have often heard advanced in conversation with 
farmers, will disappear as they become more uni- 
versally adopted and more widely disseminated, 
and that the general encouragement of the prac- 
tice of raising impure animals will tend to put 
further off the knowledge of those governing 
principles and uniform natural results which is 
so great a desideratum in our pursuits. 

But it is necessary to restrain the desire of 
keeping animals of the most improved stock, if 
we are not able to provide the necessary food re- 
quired to keep them in a vigorous, healthy, im- 
proving condition from their birth, that we may 
derive all the legitimate benefits of such improve- 
ment. The fear of being unable to do this, de- 
fers many from keeping stock of improved breeds. 
If.it is necessary to make extra provision for 
such animals, the question arises whether this 
additional attention and care is economical and 
profitable; we think it is decidedly so in nearly 
all cases, but it has yet to be proved that any ez- 
tra provision is required by the improved breeds 
over that required by the stock in common use, 
in our efforts to obtain from both their maximum 
yield of profit. 

It is unfortunate that in the improvement of 
cattle, the production of milk and butter has 
given way almost entirely to the production of 
meat and weight of animal. The dairy is little 
thought of by most breeders, and in many in- 
stances the ealf consumes nearly all the milk of 
the cow, and although Short-Horns of the high- 
est blood are thus deficient in the production of 
milk generally, there are numerous instances of 





there being good milkers in herds where that 
quality has not been lost sight of. The progeny 
of Short-Horns which were imported into this 
country many years ago, and which have been 
carefully bred to the production of milk and but- 
ter ever since, some of which are still to be found 
in all their purity, preserved from degeneracy by 
great care and judgment in the timely introduc- 
tion of similar stock from other herds, or by 
more recent importations at distant periods, of 
select animals, are unrivalled in the combination 
of all the good qualities sought after in the dairy 
and the shambles, An infusion of this blood is 
thought more of by dairymen and perhaps by 
the majority of farmers than that of any other 
class, 

Some dairymen prefey the Ayrshire breed for 
their purposes to any other. They do not ap- 
pear, however, to take the place of the Durhams 
in the London dairies, where it is the custom to 
fatten the cows as rapidly as possible after hav- 
ing been long in milk. Crossed with the Short- 
Horn it sometimes partakes of the good qualities 
of both breeds, and we do not hesitate to say 
that this cross is one of the best that can be 
made between any of the distinct breeds. 

As a pure breed also it is especially adapted to 
some localities, and will always rank as one of 
the very best breeds, being well adapted to all 
purposes of the farmer. -For the dairy the Dev- 
ong are rarely preserved pure in Devonshire— 
it being considered that a slight touch of the 
Guernsey (Guernsey and Jersey are both islands 
of the channel group) renders them more profit- 
able. Itis a frequent practice to keep one Guern- 
sey cow in a dairy of ten or twelve Devons—the 
milk and butter being much improved in quality 
and appearance by it. Numerous attempts have 
been made to improve the North Devon cattle by 
an intermixture of other breeds, the Devon ox 
being rather below the ordinary size, a cross with 
the Hereford was expected to increase it, but this 
was effected with a proportionate deciease of 
their activity. [J. R, Agri. So.—Farming of 
Devonshire. } 

If we are partial to the Devon ox on account 
of his spirit and endurance, any attempt to im- 
prove his size by crossing with other breeds is 
likely to be accompanied with injury to theee 
qualities—the improvement must be sought for 
in the breed itself. 


The Herefords, some firmly. maintain, surpass 
the Short-Horn in every good quality, or at least 
in early maturity and thrifty progress on the 
same allowance of food. Others assert that the 
Durham is as weighty and fat at two years old, 
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or a month or two older, as the Herefords at 
three years. 

They are doubtless a most valuable and thrifty 
breed for the shambles, but their milking quali- 
ties are undeniably deficient. Our farmers want 
a breed characterized by an aptitude to fatten 
when put up for that purpose, but no less pro- 
ductive of milk when treated in turn for that 
object. 

The Jersey is celebrated for rich milk; the 
butter of the Jersey cow excels not only in quan- 
tity but in quality. There are families of this 
breed which are distinguished among their fel- 
lows of the same breed for their disposition to 
fatten and produce beef of fine, delicate, and 
rich quality ; and the Jersey cattle of the present 
day are an improved breed of cattle. They were 
never highly extolled for the yoke; and, good as 
are some of them for the quality of their beef, 
they are’ not by any means superior to many 
other breeds of cattle in this respect, and are not 
likely to supersede, for this characteristic, any of 
the other breeds. Still, if the dairyman can 
combine this quality with the extraordinary 
milking qualities of the Jersey, it constitutes this 
breed one of inestimable value. ‘Of the ancient 
race it was perhaps stated with truth that it had 
no tendencies to fatten—the great quantities of 
milk and cream which they produced probably 
absorbing all the fattening properties. Yet care- 
ful attention to crossing has greatly remedied 
this defect. Some of the improved animals have 
fattened so rapidly while being stall-fed from the 
month of December to March as to suffer in par- 
turition, when both cow and calf were lost. 


‘The beef is excellent, the only defect being 
in the color of the fat, which is sometimes too 
yellow.. It is now a fair question whether the 
improved breed may not fatten as rapidly as any 
breed known. Quayle, who wrote the agricul- 
tural sutvey of Jersey, states that the Ayrshire 
was a cross between the Short-Horn and the Al- 
derney. Some of the best Jersey cows give 26 
quarts of milk in 24 hours, and 14 lbs. butter 
from such milk in one week. Such are rare.— 
Good cows afford 20 quarts of milk daily, and 
10 lbs. of butter weekly, in the spring and sum- 
mer months. The writer of this extract (Col. 
Le Couteur, Isle of Jersey, ) has owned four cows 
that produced 48 lbs. Jersey, or 51 lbs. Imperial 
weight of rich yellow butter per week in the 
month of May and part of June’’—12} lbs. per 
week each cow. 

It is not insinuated in the above extract that 
the Jersey cow, while producing such quantities 
of milk and butter is fat; the thing is inconsis- 





tent, and cannot be brought about; but the cow 
may, as soon as she ceases producing butter, 
commence to lay on fat, which the old Jersey 
cow was incapable of doing. 

These breeds of which we have spoken, are 
most widely known, and we can find in them 
the most valuable cattle in the world, and per- 
haps in each of them cattle may be selected equal 
to any in either of the other breeds. 

Many calves have been reared from good cows 
of native or mixed breeds—good as it were by 
chance, nobody knows how—which when arrived 
at maturity, inherited, not the good qualities of 
the dam, not those of the sire, but the bad quali- 
ties of some not very remote ancestor; and this 
because the good qualities of the parents were 
not sufficiently established and fixed in the race 
or family they represented, by a careful process 
of breeding and selection, generation after gene- 
ration, like that pursued by Bakewell, Colling, 
and Webb, which practice, (we would suggest 
that those who cannot or will not see any mean- 
ing in this common expression and persist in 
holding it absurd, ) for the attainment of an es- 
tablished end constitutes thorough breeding, and 
the result, animals of pure blood. And this is 
the reason why cows of this class—many of 
which have been famous in nearly every farm- 
ing district throughout the land—disappearing, 
transmit only half their excellencies to their pro- 
geny.—G. P.S., in Country Gentleman. 


tee 


The Butter Dairy. 


Read before the Farmers’ Club of Chester County, 
February, 1861, by D. B.. Hinman, 





T have selected as the subject for discussion at 
this meeting, the Butter-Dairy and the Breed of 
Cows best adapted to that use. 

The butter dairy is becoming (if not already 
80,) a leading feature in the agriculture of Ches- 
ter country. 1 have given the subject some at- 
tention, and I think there are some points sus- 
ceptible of improvement, one or two of which I 
will allude to. 

First, then, the practice of taking our butter 
to market twice-a-weck during the warm months, 
is very expensive both in time and money; it’s 
a season when the farm requires the closest at- 
tention, and the attention of those most inter- 
ested. I believe it not only a very unusual thing 
in this vicinity for farmers to go to Philadelphia 
market twice-a-week during the warm weather, 
thus spending three or four days every week 
away from their farms, selling but little else than 
their butter, while their farming operations at 
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home suffer perhaps for want of their attention, 
more than the whole receipts of their marketing. 

This practice produces another serious evil to 
the farmer; the quantity of butter produced and 
put on the market in the early summer so re- 
duces the price that nearly one-half of the fall 
and winter prices are submitted to, and I believe 
that the market is sometimes so overstocked that 
some find it difficult to make sales at any price. 

To remedy this I would suggest that we copy 
those who in my opinion act wiser in this matter 
than we do. Herkimer county, in the State of 
New York, and Litchfield county, in the State of 
Connecticut, are probably the largest dairy dis- 
tricts in this country, It is true, most of their 
large dairies make cheese during the summer, 
but many of their smaller ones do not, and very 
little of their butter is sent to market during the 
warm months; it is packed in firkins, sent to 
market late in the full or early winter, and we 
now find it in the Philadelphia market coming 
in direct competition with our own freshly-made 
butter; not only so but we find it here in the 
borough of West Chester, selling at prices far 
above what we obtained for butter made at the 
same time. To me this is evidence of our dispo- 
sition to go on in the good old way of our fathers, 
without making even a respectable effort to find 
some way that would be more to our interests 
aud in conformity with the circumstances of the 
day in which we live. 

I tried the experiment last summer in a small 
way. In Deceinber I sold several hundred pounds 
of butter made in June and July, at 30 cents per 
pound, and have engagements from the same par- 
ties for another season. If one-half of the but- 
ter made in the vicinity of Philadelphia during 
the warm months, was packed on the eastern 
plan, those doing it would relieve themselves of 
a vast amount of trouble and expense, and would 
considerably increase their income, and greatly 
benefit those who have not the energy to try the 
experiment, by enabling them to obtain better 
prices. 

I do not think that a very large proportion of 
our cows are well adapted to the butter dairy. 
What we want from a cow is quantity and 
quality of butter; we should not be governed 
by quantity of milk. ' 

I have some fine-looking cows with the distin- 
guishing marks of good milkers, which were se- 
lected by one of the best judges in the county, | 
but which are worth nothing for butter; while | 
for the conscientious milkman they would be 
very superior, I. believe that all distinguished | 
writers and breeders,both in this country and | 





Europe admit that for the butter-dairy the Al- 
derneys stand at the head. For early maturity, 
quantity and quality of butter, they certainly 
excel, 

Prof, Flint, in his work on Dairy-Farming, 
says that one or two good Alderney cows ina 
herd of fifteen or twenty, will make a great dif- 
ference in the quantity of milk and butter of the 
whole establishment. Again, he says, no breed 
can excel them in the richness of their milk, and 
the butter made from it. They are therefore, as 
a dairy breed, worthy of attention on farms 
where the making of butter is an object of pur- 
suit and profit. An infusion of Alderney blood 
will be likely to secure richness of milk and high 
flavored, delicious butter. Again he tells us of 
the Alderney cow ‘‘Flora,’’ which produced five 
hundred and eleven pounds of butter in one year. 
This.was a remarkable yield even foran Alderney. 

Dr. Twaddell, of Philadelphia, writes to me 
that he has been breeding Alderney cattle for 
about ten years, and says, ‘‘My experience has 
convinced me that they are the best of all breeds 
for the butter dairy; no other race of cattle ap- 
proaching them in quality and quantity of but- 
ter.’’ 

The rich, golden color, the way grain and 
nutty flavor of Alderney butter, are its marked 
characteristics, and distinguish it from that pro- 
duced by any other breed. 


The Alderney cows are steady milkers, con- 
tinuing up to the time of calving. They are 
very gentle; indeed, I never saw one that was a 
kicker or in any way vicious. They also come 
into profit at an early age. 


John T. Norton, Esq., of Farmington, Conn., 
who has been engaged in the dairy business with 
Alderney cows for more thaa ten years, says, 
‘Their average product per annum is above all 
other breeds.’’ ‘If I have been correctly inform- 
ed, the State Agricultural Society of New York 
in 1759, offered a premium of fifty dollars for the 
herd of cows of not less than twelve, that made 
the largest amount of butterin one year. The 
premium was awarded to a herd of thirteen cows 
that averaged one hundred and eighty-eight 
pounds per cow. The butter was sold for 25 cts. 
I had an imported Alderney that would make 
one pound of butter from four quarts of milk, 

As to. early maturity, I will only state what 
has come under my own observation. I have 
two thorough-bred heifers of my own raising ; 
one had a calf at thirteen months and five days 
old; the other had twins at thirteen months and 
twenty days old, These heifers and their calves 
are well developed, and would be considered a 
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fair size for any breed. The calves have showed 
a strong disposition to follow the example of 
their dames. 

From observation and experience, I am fully 
persuaded that farmers would find it much to 
their interest to cross their best cows with the 
Alderney, and by raising a few heifers every 
year they would soon have a herd of cows that 
would be exceedingly valuable and to which they 
would become much attached. They are very 
docile and usually the pets of the barnyard. A 
few years’ attention to this matter would give us 
the best dairy cattle in the world. There is no 
reason why Chester county should not become 
as celebrated for her fine dairy stock as she is for 
some other things. 





~~ 
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Villa Parks. 
BY HOWARD DANIELS, NEW YORK. 

The growing taste of our citizens generally 
for summer residences, country life, beautiful 
scenery and rural enjoyments, prompts me to 
make a few suggestions on a subject which I have 
earnestly desired to see receiving proper atten- 
tion in this country, since visiting the splendid 
examples at Birkenhead, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and many other towns in England. 

Villa parks, in England, consist of groups of 
villas, with gardens of greater or less extent, 
surrounding a park of from ten to an hundred 
or more acres, which is owned, managed, and 
used exclusively by the residents of the surround- 
ing villas. This arrangement enables the-pos- 
sessors to realize the maximum amount of enjoy- 
ment at a minimum cost, and by a little care at 
the outset, it secures congenial neighbors and 
good society. 

_The vicinities of most of our cities, particu- 
larly New York, are favored with many. localities 
admirably adapted for villa parks. Associa- 
tions of individuals, who would unite in pur- 
chasing the land and making the improvements, 
would not only obtain choice sites at cost, but 
would secure a greater number of the enjoyments 
pertaining to private parks, a higher degree of 
perfection in the improvements, and these per- 
manently. By the united efforts and capital of 
little communities, parks of considerable dimen- 
sions, improved in the best style, can be created, 
that no individual would accomplish for his own 
private purpose. 

The, villa sites should be well wooded, have 
fine views of the park, and, if possible, command 
views of fine distant scenery. They should em- 
brace a lawn around the house, a flower garden, 
@ fruit and vegetable garden, large enough to 





raige all the better sorts of fruits and vegetables 
for a private family, and if possible pasturage 
for a cow and horse; in short, they should em- 
body a complete country home, where the owner, 
if an amateur horticultarist, may spend his lei- 
sure hours in cultivating and training his fa- 
vorite trees, shrubs, flowers and vegetables. 

The park should be centrally situated, well 
wooded, and if a stream of water is embraced 
within its limits, which can be expanded into a 
lake, or made to dash over a ledge of rocks, or 
play a fountain, it will form one. of the greatest 
attractions, The sight of water in our hot sum- 
mers always produces a grateful sensation, by 
imparting at least a semblance of coolness, in 
addition to the beautiful and varied effects which 
the influence of atmospheric phenomena beget. 

The park should be laid out as the grand cen- 
tral feature of the enterprise, having fine drives, 
broad walks, verdant Jawns, play grounds for 
the children, &c., and should contain the finest 
trees and shrubs that can be cultivated. The 
improvements should be made to produce, the 
greatest possible number of fine scenes, each hay- 
ing @ distinctive character of its own, forming a. 
complete picture of itself. There should be pro- 
vided shady promenades, cool resting-places, in 
the form of pavilions, temples, kiosks, rustic 
covered seats, &c., either commanding fine views 
or terminating vistas. A healthy locality, con- 
tiguous to a railroad or steamboat route, situated 
in a good neighborhood, having pleasant drives 
and good building materials are matters of the 
first importance. ; 

Not the least important point in the success of 
an enterprise of this nature is the laying out and 
finishing up of the park at least, in the most 
skillful and artistic manner, (and if the lots are 
partially improved so much the better,) making 
a complete thing before the sale of a single Jot, 
and not a speculation, or a paper plan only, sold 
out at auction, leaving the lot purchasers to finish 
what the land speculator promised and was paid 
for, but failed to carry out to its accomplishment. 
— Horticulturist. 


2o¢ 





To Free Swine rrom Vermin.—A correspond- 
ent of the Southern Planter says if your hogs are 
lousy, go to their rubbing place, or what is.bet- 
ter, take a rough twelve foot log to the ing 

lace, and keep it constantly With tar, 
No spaniel ever loved water better than a lousy 
hog loves tar, and he applies it Himself to the 
most infested parts on his body, so effectually 
that the lice speedily disappear. I have seen 
ninety-five out of ninety-six hogs smear themselves 
with tar in less than thirty minutes after they had 
fe to it; and not one had ever known its use 

ore, 
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2 Communication from ‘‘Patuxent Planter’’ 
too late for this month. 


od. 


President of the Agricultural College. 

Henry Onderdonk, Esq., of Baltimore county, 
has received and accepted the appointment of 
President of the Maryland Agricultural College. 
Mr. O. has had an experience of some eighteen 
years as a teacher, and brings to his duties, we 
have every reason to believe, very high qualifi- 
cations in all respects. He has been for many 
years a citizen of the State, and is connected by 
marriage with one of our most estimable Mary- 
land families. 

‘The'friends of the College have reason to be 
entirely satisfied with the corps of Professors 
completed by this appointment. All the require- 
ments both of discipline and instruction will no 
doubt be amply met, and we anticipate the best 
results for our hopeful experiment of Agricul- 
tural education. 





oo. 
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Demand for Grain. 


While throughout our own country there has 
never perhaps been a more abundant harvest, our 
European customers are likely to want all the 
grain we may be able to spare, when our own 
extra wants are satisfied. In France, Northern 
Italy; and indeed in Western Europe generally, 
great deficiency in the crops are reported. While 
in Great Britain the crop of wheat though of 
good quality, is undoubtedly in quantity much 
below an average, and the potato crop, says the 
Farmer’s Magazine for September, ‘is something 
like an utter failure,’”’ The deficiency of the 
wheat crop is attributed to the difficulties attend- 








ing seeding on account of the unfortunate wea- 
ther which extended through seeding time, and 
even forbid the seeding of much ground,—the 
thinness of the plant, owing to defective seed, 
and the short yield in consequence,—damage 
from storms—loss from blight in some localities. 
While the weather up to the first of September 
had been very favourable for harvesting, the 
yield, so far as tested, is reported almost invar- 
iably bad. This, in connection with the great 
deficiency and miserable quality of last year’s 
crop, will inevitably demand large supplies from 
this country. The loss of the potato crop. will 
greatly increase the demand upon us for Indian 
corn. There is a prospect, therefore, of very fair 
prices for grain throughout the season, notwith- 
standing our very large crop. Farmers should 
feel. encouraged to put in full crops and to ma- 
nure them amply. 


+66 
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Lloyd's Military Map and Gazetteer of the 
Southern Country.—We are indebted to the pub- 
lisher for a copy of this Weekly, containing a 
well executed map of the Southern States, and 
historical and descriptive sketches of places of 
interest in these States, gathered from the last 
census, surveys, and positive knowledge of the 
country. A topographical map of the State of 
Virginia is also in course of preparation and will 
prove highly interesting to those desiring to 
make themselves familiar with the seat of war. 





oo 


Dry, Rich, Clean. 

These three words embrace all the requisites of 
a good arable soil. If it be dry, that is, capable 
of freeing itself from surplus water; rich, that 
is, having in abundance all the elements which 
constitute the food of plants, in available condi- 
tion, and clean, that is free from noxious weeds, 
and excess of undecomposed vegetable matter, 
we have a sure foundation to go upon in crop- 
ping. There is to be sure a natural difference in 
the physical constitution of soils, making some 
more productive of one crop and others more 
suitable to a different one, but we can hardly 
fail of reasonable success anywhere, if the soil 
be dry, rich and clean, except from our own 
laziness or ignorance, or such providential dis- 
asters as no amount of prudence can guard 
against. 

But if these words embrace all the elements of 
a good soil, they are very comprehensive, and 
each one of them is a study of itself. Every in- 
telligent cultivator is called on to understand 
what they mean, to know when they apply to 
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the soil he hag under charge, and to be cnpable 


of producing these essential conditions of pro- 


ductiveness. He must know when his land is 
dry enough, when it is rich enough, and-when 
it is clean’enough, and he must know the best 
and most avajlable processes of drying, enrich- 
ing and cleansing. 

The most ignorant of us are usually the most 
assured of our own wisdom on.such topics.— 


‘Show us the merest clod-hopper and the most 


genuine despiser of book-knowledge, and we will 


show you him who on all these points ‘‘is wiser 


in his own conceit than seven men that can ren- 
der a reason.’’ But the more intelligent the cul- 
tivator is, the more teachable we find him, and 
it is with such, fortunately for us, that we have 
to deal. 

As to the quality of dryness, we have most of 
us very much to learn. The experience of those 
who have drained their lands extensively, and 
even of those whose experience has been occa- 
sional, indicates that a very large portion of 
arable land would be vastly improved by tho- 
rough drainage, or in other words that it is not 
dry enough. Much attention has been drawn, 
of late, to the subject, and intelligent observa- 
tion and carefyl experiment are awakening a 
great many to the value of this‘method of im- 
provement where it has heretofore been thought 
unnecessary. The author of the most recent 
work on drainage, (Mr. Klippart, Secretary of 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture,) enumerates 
the advantages arising from thorough drainage, 
and shows at the same time the necessity of 
knowing when our soils stand in need of such 
improvement. He undertakes to demonstrate 
that drainage I. Removes stagnant waters from 
the surface. If. Removes surplus water from 
under the surface. III. Lengthens the seasons. 
IV. Deepens the soil. V. Warms the under soil. 
VI. Equalises the temperature of the soil during 
the season of growth. VII. Carries down solu- 
ble substances to the roots of plants. VIII. Pre- 
vents ‘freezing out’’ or ‘“‘heaving out.’”’ IX. 
Prevents injury from drought. X. Improves the 
quality and quantity of the crops. XI. Increases 
the effect of manures. XII. Prevents rust in 
wheat and rot in potatoes. 

Having discussed at large all these topics, the 
same author undertakes to show what lands need 
draining. Then he takes up the practical part 
of his subject, describes all the various methods 
of draining, the material used, depths of drains, 
distance required, laying out of drains, method 
of making tile, the tools and instruments used 
in draining, the proper. time to cut drains, and 





best method of laying tile. Four hun and 
thirty pages of a good sized octavo are Occupied 
in the illustration of the term ‘‘dry’’ as applied 
to the soil, and the student of Agricultare must 
follow step by step through the volume, and 
learn a great deal by his own practice and ex- 
perience in the field, before he can consider him- 
self master of the first word of our text. Let no 
novice flatter himself, then, that it is a very little 
matter to learn all about farming, when so much 
is embraced in the agricultural signification of 
the little word ‘‘dry.’’ Weshall have something 
hereafter about ‘‘rich’’ and ‘‘clean,’’ 
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Wines Should be Made Without 
Sugar. 

Dr. Flagg, of Cincinnati, well known for his 
connection with Nicholas Longworth in the ex- 
tensive production of Native Wines, contributes 
for the Country Gentleman, the following protest 
against recipes for sugared wines :— 

It is not by mashing up sour, wild, unripe 
grapes with water, sugar and whiskey, that our 
farmers are to become wine-growers, however 
well the mixture may please the palates of unso- 
phisticated women and children, and hard work- 
ing men, whose olfactories never knew any other 
wine than Madeira of American Manufacture. 
Tell them that good wine is never made of sugar 
in any part of the world, and that to weaken with 
water, or strengthen with spirits is downright 
wickedness! The grapes must be fully ripe, 
dropping off ripe, and to render them so, the 
vines must grow on stakes or very low trellises. 
The expressed juice must then be put into clean 
‘twine green’’ casks, and cared for very much in 
the same way good cider is managed. This done 
faithfully, and the product will be wine that will 
not ferment over again in the stomach, deranging 
the livers and muddling the brains. 

All tricks of adulteration and debasement our 
people will take to naturally enough by mere 
virtue of their nationality, and without being 
told, After they shall have learned how to make 
good, pure wine, then they may, for home use, 
make a cheap beverage in the following way. 
Into a large cask fling the cheese from: the wine-, 
press, after all the juice is extracted, or else well 
mashed wild grapes of good flavor, till the’cask 
is half or two-thirds full ; then fill up with water, 
and add one pound of sugar to the gallon of water; 
let the fermentation begin and plete its work 
in the cask, and then draw off the clear wine and 
put away in as cold a cellat as you have, and 
keep it well filled and closedup. Drink it within 
the year, 
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Salt for Mangold-Wurtzel. 
[From an English Paper.] 

How few farmers know the use of salt! Its 
power to destroy and to revive we are alike 
unacquainted with. 

Some years ago, being troubled on my grass- 
land with a weed which I could not eradicate by 
mechanical means, I sowed a heavy dose of salt, 
and at once effected the object. A season or two 
back, it struck me that if the experience was 
worth anything, it should teach me a quick way 
to rid my land of weeds generally—the arable 
land, I mean. The consequence was that when 
the autumn arrived, the fields that were intended 
for fallow, received a very heavy coat of salt— 
coarse-grained, agricultural salt; which is, in 
fact, the sweepings from the salt-works, and the 
refuse of the pans. The quantity sowed was quite 
12 ewts. The winter which followed was a 
severe one, and in connection with the frost, the 
chemical operation of the salt upon the soil was 
charming to the eye, which delights in the sight 
of a beautiful friable mould in place of a churlish, 
unkindly clay, which usually resists the expansive 
and disintegrating glacial influence of winter. 
The field, too, on which the experiment was tried 
had long possessed a reputation for couch-grass, 
and that particular species of it known as water- 
grass, the most hopeless‘and troublesome of all. 
The hoe would not kill it; the twitch-rake would 
not gather it, and the children, in seeking it upon 
the surface after the harrows had left it exposed, 
usually secured half of it, and stamped the rest 
into the soil to perpetuate the kind. This water- 
grass, then, which the hoe-would not kill, which 
the rakes could not collect, nor the children pick 
off, was quietly disposed of, never more to trouble 
me, while it lay at its winter repose. The salt 
had slain the thief of my profits, noiselessly as the 
ferret sucks the life-blood from the rabbit in its 
retreat; and when the first spring-furrow was 
turned, the view of the shrivelled enemy—the 
enemy which had baffled all my ingenuity and 
kept my exchequer low—was cheering indeed. 
One length after another of the sinuous, wiry weed 
was examined, but there was no sign of life; not 
even at that critical point, the knot, could I de- 
tect, by means of the microscope, any indication 
of vitality. The ‘‘foal’s foot,’’ which runs down 
far into the substratum, were many of them dead, 
though not all. In looking round for the butter- 
cup roots, also, scarcely any were to be found; 
and glad I was, for bother enough they had been 
to me. 


The land then received one or two furrows to 
incorporate the salt thoroughly, and diffuse its 








power beneficially, so that it might invigorate 
everywhere, and yet not remain in sufficient force 
in any one place to endanger the seed which fol- 
lowed. 

At the proper season, and without any other 
preparation, the mangold seed was sown, and 
speedily vegetated. There were but few weeks to 
hoe, for the salt had attacked the principle of 
vitality in the seed of the annual, as it lay secre- 
ted in the clod, as well as that of the couch-grass, 
and the mangolds grew without let or hinderance 
to be a finer crop than ever before flourished upon 
thesame plotofland. The foliage was thoroughly 
vigorous, and the bulbs were remarkably well 
matured and sound. The weight per acre reached 
twenty-five tons, when before, the maximum had 
been twenty tons—by the aid of several loads of 
dung, and an immense amount of labor. 


The following year, upon a field of the same 
character, I tried the same experiment, varying 
the course of management in some degree. I ap- 
plied in October 12 cwt. of salt, upon the upturned 
and weedy surface of that land destined for the 
root-crop, and allowed it there to lie and do its 
silent work as before, until, in February, the soil 
was dry enough to allow of being worked. As 
in the first instance, the result perfectly justified 
the means. Together with the frosts of winter, 
the salt had performed wonders in breaking down 
the stubborn clods and compressed, livery furrow- 
slices. The soil was reduced to powder, and the 
weeds were generally dead, so that the mangold, 
which was planted ina finely pulverized seed-bed, 
had nothing to do but to grow without the rivalry 
of weeds—neither shaded by them from the sun, 
nor robbed by them of the nourishment purposely 
stored for their use. I said, however, that I 
introduced some change into my practice this 
second time. The change was as follows: Just 
after the last furrow was turned, I sowed 4 cwt. 
more salt, which I harrowed in before the seed 
was dibbled. The result proved the wisdom of 
the addition, I have reason to think—for the 
weeds were even fewer, the foliage of the mangold 
was finer, and the bulbs were larger than in the 
former case where the application of salt was 
merely made in the autumn. 

It strikes me that our mangolds are freed also 
from another enemy by the use of salt. I mean 
insects. Slugs and wire-worm, both very de- 
structive during certain seasons, are certainly 
banished by salt, if not killed. Salt appears to 
be one of the cheapest and safest manures we can 
use. No soils naturally have too much of it, 
excepting, perhaps, those directly influenced by 
brine springs. One of its most valuable properties 
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is its power to attract moisture. For this reason 
it may be sowed when the soil is perfectly dry, 
a condition fatal to so many manures, and will 
absorb the moisture from the atmosphere, and 
convey it to the root of the plant. Its principle 
office is to keep everything in the soil in a soluble 
state, and consequently in a state fit for the nour- 
ishment of vegetable life. Its benefit is not alone 
experienced by the root crop, but by the grain 
crop which follows, for its presence checks a re- 
dundance of straw, and enables that straw to 
strengthen itself by assimilating from the soil the 
silica, of which, in certain combinations, it is a 
solvent. 

I have tried the virtue of salt also for grass 
land, for wheat, and spring crops, and have 
arrived at curious results it may be well to pub- 
lish at some future time. My object now, how- 
ever, is to state the importance of salt for the 
coming mangold crop; and I shall be glad to 
know that my advocacy for its use has led any 
number of gentlemen to make a trial, which is 
sure to end to their satisfaction. F. R. 8. 





We have tried salt on corn—sowing it broad- 
cast, about one barrel per acre. The crop was on 
green sward, very full of grubs, and the effect of 
the salt was to banish the grubs, if not killed. 
We have no doubt that the experience of F. R.S., 
as given in the annexed article, will be found 
true here, on a like experiment. 

It is certainly desirable to make the experiment 
where our lands are filled with weeds which now 
diminish very materia!ly the crop. 








Water—Its Beautifying Power. 

Water, an element necessary to the sustenta- 
tion of animal and vegetable life, is beautiful in 
all itsforms. The beneficent Creator, in giving 
us a boon so cheering and vivifying, has not only 
made its use pleasurable, but has so varied the 
mode in which it is presented, that not the palate 
alone, but the eye, the ear, the touch, are grati- 
fied. 

From the mountain spring that gushes pure as 
air, beneath the overhanging rock, to the illimit- 
able ocean ; from the dew drops sparkling on the 
rose, and the globule of mercurial color resting 
in the hollow of a cabbage leaf, to the brilliant 
spray pouring over the summit edge of a marble 
fountain, all is beauty, all is grace, all has the 
inimitable touch of heaven's finger upon it. 

Every little meadow rivulet mirrors its bending 
grass-flower by day, and its glittering star by 
night. In the long sweep of an expansive river, 





the green islets that seem to float upon its glassy 
surface are pictured in wavy lines and tender 
tints below. Pebbles enshrined in running 
brooks, to the admiring eyes of children glow 
like gems, and are gathered by little hands as 
treasures worthy the cabinet of kings. 

The sea-wave beating with incessant repetition 
on the hard, sandy shore of the bay; the white 
sail floating swan-like at a distance, giving its 
softened reflection below its darkened shadow to 
the expanse beneath; the sparkling star-like 
points playing together, that a morning sun in 
winter awakes into brilliancy upon the breast of 
some neighboring pool or lake, flashing in and 
out, fainting, reviving, intermingling, darting, 
quivering, like living things in the hey-day of 
enjoyment, illustrate the beautifying power of 
water, and thus magnify the handiwork of God. 


Let those who lift the pure draught to their 
lips from the cool natural fountain, the city hy- 
drant, or the village pump, bless Him who 
created the healthful fluid, and remember the 
fainting traveller on the desert, and be content. 
How many blessings congregate, how many 
exquisite forms, how many holy associations in 
that one word—Warer. The preparation of our 
food, the heightened beauty of our landscapes 
and the baptismal font! 


The clouds towering into snow mounds, piled 
one upon another in the evening sky ; the gloomy 
gathering of dark shadows over the western 
horizon portending a storm, and anon coming 
down in heavy and continuous rain; the beauti- 
ful frost work of winter, corruscating the water- 
fall into forests, towers, and palaces glittering 
with gems; the icicle hanging from our eaves; 
the string of diamonds pendant from the fairy 
finger that decorates the edges of a blade of sum- 
mer grass—all praises of that creating fiat that 
pronounced all things to be very good.— Christian 
Observer. 
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Black Currants. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Farmer’s Ad- 
vocate gives the following as the mode of grow- 
ing black currants in some parts of England. 
The ground is planted at the ratio of three thou- 
sand plants to the acre. After the second,year 
each alternate plant is cut down nearly to the 
ground; the following year it makega vigorous 
growth, and the year after bears g fall crop; 
when its fellow is cut down. The Wushes are al- 
lowed to bear two years; consequently all bear 
one year, and one-half bear the next, For in- 
stance, those cut last fall bear in 1861 and 1862, 
and those cut this fall bear in 1862 and 1863. 
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Broken Knees of Horses. 

Will you allow me to commend to the notice 
of your readers the tincture of marigold ( Calen- 
dula officinalis) as a remedy for badly broken 
knees in horses? I ani not aware that the use of 
Calendula for such accidents is generally known, 
but it is really invaluable. Last August I had, 
through the carelessness of my groom, a valuable 
mare thrown down ; she fell on the hard road and 
got what is called ‘‘a regular mucker ;’’ the knee 
of her near fore leg was badly and deeply cut, 
and that of the off leg was cut, but not to so 
great an extent; the skin was grazed off her nose, 
and in other respects she wasinjured. I, and all 
who saw the mare, thought that her near knee 
must at any rate remain blemished; and that, in 
Short, an animal for which only a few days pre- 
viously £50 had been refused, would, by reason 
of this accident, be worth scarcely one quarter of 
that sum, Before applying the tincture, I bad 
every particle of grit carefully removed from the 
knee by means of a sponge and warm water; 
when this had been done I saturated some pieces 
of lint with the Culendula lotion, made in the 
proportion of ten drops of the tincture to two 
tablespoonfulls of water; on the lint I placed a 
piece of oilskin, cut into the shape of a knee-cap, 
and this I tied on the broken knee; the lint was 
kept constantly moist. In the course of three or 
four days the wound had made wonderful pro- 
gress towards recovery; the flesh was brought 
forward, and the surface rapidly became smooth. 
The knee has now for sometime past been per- 
fectly healed, and the hair has grown beautifully 
on it, without any of that harshness or curling 
which so commonly disfigures a knee that has 
been broken. I would defy any one to tell me 
that the mare had been down. Arnica is a fa- 
mous remedy, I know, for broken knees; but 
where the mischief done has been great, and the 
cut deep, I do not believe there is anything like 
the tincture of calendula.—LZondon Field. 

Fish Manure. 

In view of the large number of unedible fish 
along the eastern coast of the United States, and 
in view also of the need of fertilizers for the cul- 
tivated soil contiguous to the coast, the question 
has oftémbeen put, ‘‘Cannot these fish be con- 
verted into\a good, concentrated and portable 
manure, that may be conveniently and economi- 
cally used by the farmers in growing crops ?’’— 
The application of fish to the soil is found to be 
beneficial. Accordingly in England, where far- 
mers work with both eyes open to the main 
chance, an effurt has been made to conver‘ inedi- 








ble fish and the offal of edible fish into a dry, 
portable manure. Several patents have been ta- 
ken out for this purpose, and yet none of them 
has been used on a large scale, and the manufac- 
ture of fish manure is yet but little known. The 
machinery invented and uséd for this purpose, it 
is said, has been too complicated, too expensive. 
Another objection which developed itself was, 
that the fish were not plenty enough to furnish 
the manufacturer for any considerable part of the 
year. The cost of manufacturing made it an ex- 
pensive manure, more so than other artificial ma~ 
nures, or guano. Hence the cost in regard to its 
value rendered it unsaleable where made. 

Dr. Anderson, Chemist to the Highland Society 
in Scotland, obtained and analyzed two kinds of 
fish manure found in market, with the following 
results : , 








Water .cccccescvcce ecccccccqeoe 9.77 12.15 
Organic matter....- cssesccesves 53.55 55.57 
Phosphates. ...6cccsccceescccecs 4.72 6 44 
Sulphate of lime....-secceseees 1.63 1.71 
Common Balt. ....eseecceeeceses 26.49 22.29 “ 
Sand..... PITT TETITTT eet tT 8.84 214 

100 00 100.00 


AMMONIA. cccoccsccseceeseesess 6.20 


The estimated value by the chemist was, for 
No. I, £4 12s. per ton, and of No, II, £5 10s.— 
The great quantity of common salt tended to re- 
duce the value. 

Another example was obtained and analyzed, 
and showed the following result: 





Water ..escees o0ce< cccccccces -ccces coccce 7.55 
Organic MAtter. .osee.ceceeecscesscecesees 87.45 
Phosphates .ooee-ccceescoccescveseseve eee 0.55 
Carbonate of lime .....-ssege: cecccceseces 0.45 
Alkaline salts..... o covccecsovcece dovvecee 2.55 
Band coicoccccccccccccccceces coccascovvce 1.45 

100,00 
AMMONIA... 062 cceeceees decccccceve ccc. 7.29 


The value of this did not exceed £4 10s. per 

ton. , 
Another example imported from Portugal, was 

analyzed and produced the following result : 





Water coccccees-e oevcecvcees coece sovcce 14.04 
Organic matter......+ seccccsccccseseses 27.77 
Biphosphate of lime..... eoccvcceces coose 4.48 
Insoluble phosphate. ss.-cessceccecsesess 1,60 
Sulphate of lime.... cece cesses cece cece 36,17 
Alkaline salts..,...sseeeeseseees 6.14 
Band ceocccccescccccs covceccece Cbococee 9.80 

100.00 
AMMODIA. coeses sevees oecend eves vccscves 2.10 


This manure was estimated at only £3 16s. per 
ton, this value being derived chiefly from the bi- 
phosphate of lime it contained. 

Fish manures in England have been sold ‘from 
£8 to £9 per ton.. At this price,.farmers found 
no inducement to buy them. Hence the failure 
in the attempt to manufacture fish manure in 
England. 
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Dr. Anderson adds, that fish are employed as 
manure in Norfolk in growing turnips. The 
sprat being caught in great quantities on the 
coast of that county at certain seasons of the 
year, are sold for 8d. a bushel. Their composi- 
tion is as follows: 


WHER sided odecscvctcnicess core cocesce » 64.6 
Organic matter....cccocccscccccccccces «© S008 
BD occcce cccccedcccccecccccese coe eotesee Bel 
100.0 

POON Fh 0b 5.55 ss de cécc cedciedec evce cece 1.90 
Phesphorie a6ld..9.00ccvces ccnccsee cocese 0.91 


The offal of herring and fish-curing establish- 
ments and whales’ blubber are useful as manure, 
and are thus employed in England, where they 
can be obtained, generally after being thoroughly 
composted with an equal weight of loam. 


In Norway they have a fish manure manufac- 
tory which exports manure to Germany. Dr. An- 
derson adds, that the refuse of the Newfoundland 
fisheries is capable of yielding 10,000 tons of fish 
guano annually, 


Then might larger quantities be made of the 
refuse of the New England fisheries. What is 
done with the refuse of the Newfoundland fish- 
eries and the New England fisheries now? Can 
any of the readers of the Boston Cultivator give 
any information touching this subject? If so, 
then let them in obedience to the Apostolic in- 
junction, which is not only to do good, but to 
communicate. Let your light shine on this ques- 
tion if you have any, that others may take know- 
ledge of your good works from your words.— 
The subject of fish manure is one in which many 
farmers have a deep interest, and who would, 
therefore, be glad to learn all that is known 
concerning the matter that can affect their busi- 
ness in a commercial point of view.— Bos. Cul- 
livator. 





A Perrect Rat Driver.—Chloride of lime has 
frequently proved a sure thing to drive rats away 
from any place infested by them. An ounce of 
it, if scattered in the place where they came to 
feed, or wrapped in a bit of muslin and put in 
their holes, where it acquires dampness, produces 
a gas that is not offensive to man, but is to the 
rats. If chloride of lime is moistened with mu- 
riatic acid and placed in a drain, vault or cellar, 
and closed from the air a little while, the rat will 
depart, because it will be death to remain. This 
is also a good disinfectant, and will for a time 
cure the effluvia of a dead rat. One application 
of dry chloride of lime has driven them away for 
a year, when a renewal of it has started them 
again.— Fr, 





The Neglect of Fruit Trees. 

In travelling about the country this summer, 
we have been painfully impressed with the fact 
that the majority of farmers sadly neglect their 
fruit orchards. Where one orchard is properly 
managed, ten are shamefully neglected. Bad 
culture is the rule; good culture the exception. 
‘‘Bad culture,’’ did we say? No-culture would 
be nearer the truth. Look at that orchard of 
young trees set out six or seven years since. 
There is not a thrifty, healthy looking tree among 
them! Many are dead, some are dying, and all 
are sickly and unproductive. It is a sad sight. 
‘‘Were the trees unhealthy when set out, of are 
they poor varieties, or is the climate too severe?’’ 
Not at all. Other orchards in the neighborhood 
are healthy, productive, and a source of profit to 
their owners. Jt ts bad management; the entire 
absence of good culture. The trees were stuck 
out in small holes dug in a wheat field, and left 
to live or die, as it might chance. Since then 
the field has been in grass or grain; the orchard 
has received less culture than almost any other 
part of the farm, from the idea probably that the 
trees would take care of themselves. This man 
is a subscriber to the Genesee Farmer, but we are 
ashamed of him. We hope none of his neigh- 
bors see him take the paper out of the post-office. 
Can’t we persuade you, Friend Fruitless, to do 
something with that orchard? We should pre- 
fer to see it cut up, root and branch; but if this 
is asking too much, do cut out all the dead and 
dying limbs; put the plough into the soil this 
fall and give it a good summer-fallowing next 
season. You have little manure to spare, (we 
may be mistaken on this point, inasmuch as the 
dark pools in the barn-yard indicate that it is 
not very carefully preserved) but if you could 
spare a little, it would do the trees no harm, 
Suppose you try a little? At all events, do 
something for that orchard. Your corn looks 
well, It has been properly cultivated. You 
ploughed the land well and deep, and the horse- 
hoe has been freely used, keeping the soil clean 
and mellow. The crop will be good and does 
you credit. You cultivated your potatoes well ; 
the land is very clean and you have a good crop, 
You put in your wheat last fall on a good sum- 
mer-fallow. You provided what Tull.calls a 
good ‘‘pasture’’ for the roots to feed in, and 
your heart gladdened as the crop grew and 
flourished, and produced a bowntiful harvest. 

Can you not take a hint from these results? 
Cultivate your trees half ag well as you culti- 
vate your corn, and your orchard would be a 
credit to you. 
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Fruit trees are set out by millions every year. 
The nurserymen of this city alone send out each 
year @ million dollars’ worth of fruit trees and 
other nursery stock. As a rule, the trees sent 
out are healthy and good; and yet how small a 
proportion ever live to bear fruit, or make profit- 
able orchards! The principal cause of this is the 
want of previous preparation of the ground.— 
Farmers will take pains to prepare their land for 
wheat and other grain crops; but fruit trees, in- 
tended for a permanent orchard, and involving 
considerable expense in their purchase, are set 
out, with little thought or care, on land which 
has received no adequate preparation. Subse- 
quent culture may do something towards cor- 
recting this first grand mistake; but it requires 
far less labor to prepare the land right in the first 
place than to do so after the trees are set out. 

~ all our readers, then, who intend to set 
out fruit trees this fall, get the ground ready 
now, Nota day should be lost. If the site in- 
tended for the orchard is not entirely free from 
stagnant water, it must be underdrained. To 
determine this, dig a hole three feet deep, and if 
water remains in it, it needs draining. If fall 
can be got, let the drains be cut four feet deep. 
Then plow the land deep and well, and if sub- 
soiled all the better. This cultivation of the 
whole surface will be better than digging even 
the largest holes, and will save much time in 
planting. 

If the soil is not rich enough, it is better to 
manure now than to apply the manure in the 
hole at the time of planting. This, in fact, 
should never be done. 

For the first few years after the trees are planted 
cultivate nothing but hoed crops. The use of the 
plough and cultivator will keep the soil mellow 
and moist, The difference in the appearance of 
trees growing on land that is cultivated during 
the summer, and un that which is in grass or 
grain, is most striking—especially in the case of 
peaches. 

It requires no particular skill to raise our ordi- 
nary fruits. Every farmer might have them in 
abundance; but he who hopes to be successful 
must abandon the idea that fruit trees will flour- 
ish in grass or grain— Genesee Farmer. 


«Oe 
7oer 


Z@-The crop of Tobacco in this county was 
considerably lessened by the continued preva- 
lence of rain in August, and much of it has been 
seriously damaged since taken to the house, by 
unfavorable weather for curing. The crop will 
undoubtedly be below the average in quantity 
and quality.— Marlborough Gazette. 








The Cattle Disease Caused by Imma- 
ture F 


There is an interesting article in the Journal 
d’ Agriculture Pratique, from the pen of Gustave 
Hamoir, in which several facts are brought for- 
ward to show that cattle feeding on immature 
food are very liable to pleuro-pneumonia—the cat- 
tle disease which has caused such a panic during 
last year in Massachusetts. 

He states that in seasons favorable to a rank 
growth of the sugar beet—and when, conse- 
quently, the beet is deficient in sugar—cattle fed 
on the pulp of the beets are subject to this dis- 
ease. But he has found that if the pulp is 
steamed in such a way that the steam carries off 
the volatile matters—alcohol, acetic acid, and 
essential oils—it is then healthy food. 

Several experiments are mentioned which seem 
to prove the truth of this idea. 

There can be no doubt that immature food of 
any kind is unhealthy. The leaves of turnips, 
which analysis shows to contain a much larger 
per centage of nitrogen than the bulbs, are well 
known to be less nutritious than the bulbs, and 
have a tendency to cause scours in the sheep and 
cattle eating them. In Mr. Lawes’ experiments 
on sheep this fact was brought out in a very stri- 
king manner. Sheep fed on turnips manured 
with superphosphate of lime did well and gavea 
fair increase; while sheep fed on the same kind 
of turnips and grown in the same field, and fed 
out at the same time, but which were dressed 
with a large quantity of ammonia, not only did 
not increase in weight but actually lost in flesh, 
and were so evidently ill-fed that it was neces- 
sary to discontinue the experiment. Analysis 
showed these turnips to contain a much higher 
per centage of nitrogen than those grown with 
the superphosphate of lime—in other words they 
were deficient in carbonaceous matter. The am- 
monia caused them to continue growing late in 
the fall, and they were when gathered far from 
being perfectly matured. 

Sugar beets, heavily dressed with ammoniacal 
manures, are well known to be deficient in sugar, 
and the manufacturers of beet-root sugar do not 


like excessively heavy crops. M. Hamoir states 
that the years when the crops of beets were unu- 
sually heavy were the years when the cattle dis- 
ease most prevailed, and we have no doubt it was 
caused by the beets being immature. Wesee no 
reason to doubt that immature grass, or that 
grown on low, wet land, would also be injur- 
ious.— Genesee Farmer. 


What is meant by ‘‘immature grass?’ Is not 
all grass ‘‘immature’’ when cattle feed on it, and 
are they ever so healthy as when they have plenty 
of it?—Hd. American Farmer. 
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Planting and Cultivating an Orchard. 

The first thing is to prepare the ground by un- 
derdraining (if it require it, as most land does, ) 
subsoiling, or trench ploughing, harrowing, ma- 
nuring, etc. 

Choose sound, healthy trees for planting, and 
set them out carefully, as directed in ‘‘The Gar- 
den.’’ Apple trees should be thirty feet apart in 
orchard culture. Set the same kind in rows to- 
gether. This will facilitate the gathering of the 
fruit and improve the appearance of the orchard. 

Downing says: ‘‘It is an indispensable requi- 
site in all young orchards to keep the ground 
mellow and loose by cultivation, at least for the 
first few years, until the trees are well estab- 
lished. Indeed, of two adjoining orchards, one 
planted and kept in grass, and the other ploughed 
for the first five years, there will be an incredible 
difference in favor of the latter. Not only will 
these trees show a rich, dark, luxuriant foliage, 
and clean, smooth stems, while those neglected 
will have a sickly look, but the size of the trees 
in the cultivated orchards will be treble that of 
the others at the end of this time, and a tree in 
one will be ready to bear an abundant crop be- 
fore the other has commenced bearing a peck of 
good fruit. Fallow crops are best for orchards ; 
potatoes, beets, carrots, bush beans, and the like; 
but whatever crops may be grown, it should be 
constantly borne in mind that the roots of the 
tree require the sole occupancy of the ground so 
far as they extend, and therefore that an area of 
more than the diameter of the head of thé tree 
should be kept clean of crops, weeds and grass.’’ 

To keep your trees in a healthy, bearing state, 
regular manuring is requisite. They exhaust the 
soil, like any other crop. Top-dressing, or mild 
lime, may alternate with barnyard manure, muck 
composts, etc. 

To prevent the attacks of the apple-borer, place 
about the trunks early in the spring asmall mound 
of ashes or lime. Nursery trees may be protected 
by washing the stems in May, quite down to the 
ground, with a solution of two pounds of potash 
in eight quarts of water. 


The Profits of Apple Culture.—The Rural An- 
nual says, there is no question of the propriety 
and necéssity of the farmer planting apples enough 
to supply abundantly his own table with the best 
of this fruit through the whole year; but further 
than this, we require to know whether a large 
extent of land may be usefully applied to raising 
apples for sale; and about what returns may be 
expected from such orchards, with ‘good man- 
agement’ is. 

There are some varieties which, although pos- 





sessing superior qualities for home use, and there- " 
fore necessary in the family orchard, are not 
saleable, and, of course, worthless for marketing. 
A fruit for sale must at least be fair and good 
looking ; it ought, also, to be of fine quality, to 
bring the best price; it must also be'a good 
bearer, and one that keeps long enough to insure 
carriage to market and a reasonable period for 
selling. We find among all the sorts which are 
known to our nurserymen and orchardists, that 
they are few that have all these qualifications to 
such an extent that they can be safely recom- 
mended. A close inquiry will show, that in all 
mixed orchards, the profit has been derived from a 
very few sorts. Other kinds are found to yield 
some superior specimens, and to be well worth 
raising to one’s own satisfaction, but so far as 
money is concerned, the soil would be more pro- 
fitably employed if planted with other crops.— 
The Farmer. 


eee 


Slugs on Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

These little creatures, usually of the color of 
the foliage, are instrumental in causing great 
damage in early summer, on the rose, apple, pear 
and other plants. Whale oil soap is a sure re- 
medy—so is ashes or lime sprinkled upon the 
leaves while the dew is on, both are difficult and 
expensive especially of time in the application. 
The following process is recommended after trial 
by the editor of the Ohio Farmer, and must re- 
commend itself to every one’s common sense.— 
He says he has ‘‘tried all sorts of ways for de- 
stroying the slug, so injurious to the leaves of 
the cherry, pear, quince, hawthorn, and moun- 
tain ash. The sprinkling of air-slaked lime or 
dry wood ashes over the foliage is admitted to 
be the best, but throwing it by hand over the 
branches, is a slow and rather dirty operation ; 
and if lime is used, it gets into your lungs and 
chokes you, besides the extreme branches can sel- 
dom be reached. The following way is the easiest 
and most efficient. Get a thin muslin bag, large 
enough to hold half a peck; fill it with the lime; 
tie the mouth of the bag tight, and fasten to the 
end ofa long pole, (we use a cane fish pole, with 
the tip cut off.) The tops of the trees are easily 
reached with this. Give the bag a jerk, and 
enough lime will come through the muslim to 
cover the foliage. A tree can be gone over in 
this way in a few minutes without making your 
clothes like those of a miller, and filling your 
eyes and nose with the dust. There is also a 
great saving of lime. Try it, and you will never 
again allow the slug to defoliate your trees.’’— 
Homestead. 
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Treatment of Scratches. 

The Rural New Yorker gives the following in 
reply to a correspondent : 

‘‘We give several modes, either of which he can 
test to his own satisfaction :—In its early stages, 
diet, cleanliness and ventilation requires the at- 
tention of the groom. When the heels are swol- 
len and hot, apply a poultice of slippery’ elm, 
(powdered, ) } pound; fine salt, 2 ounces. Mix 
with hot water, and when cool, spread a portion 
on cotton cloth and bind. Jf the horse is fal, a 
mild cathartic, consisting of aloes, 4 drachms; 
gentian, 2 drachms; ginger, 1 drachm—all pow- 
dered—may be administered. If, on the other 
hand, the horse be poor, use no medicine, but al- 
low @ generous diet. 

‘Prof. Morton, of the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege, recommends the follow :—Equal parts of 
vinegar, linseed oil, and turpentine. Wash the 
heels with lukewarm water and castile soap, and 
after wiping dry apply the mixture. 

‘‘John Johnston gave his manner of treatment 
in the Rural for March, 1860, and we reproduce 
it. Mr. J. says:—Take sugar of lead and hog’s 
lard, and make a salve. Wash the legs of the 
horse clean, and whea perfectly dry, rub in the 
salve. Keep the horse out of the mud for a few 
days, using the salve occasionally, and it will 
soon effect a cure. It appears to me absurd to 
to think of putting anything down the throat of 
a horse to cure scratches. * * * * Before 
I got my yards made perfectly dry, I was greatly 
troubled with the scratches in the legs of my cat- 
tle, in soft weather, in fall or early winter. I 
have had a dozen or more at once, with swelled 
legs and scratches, a hot fever, and greatly lame. 
Washing and fomenting the legs with hot water, 
using the sugar of lead and lard salve, and keeping 
ina dry place, soon effected acure. Wash off the 
mud from the horse’s legs when he comes in the 
stable, never let dry on, and a fig for scratches. 
Prevention is better than cure. 

“A Toledo, Ohio, correspondent of the Rural 
says any person having a horse troubled with the 
scratches, will find, by taking a soft or fresh corn- 
cob, and using warm dish-water, or warm water 
and castile soap, (I prefer the former, ) and rub- 
bing the affected part with the cob, dipping it 
frequently in the water, until he has the scruff 
all off and»perfectly clean, then drying it with a 
cloth and applying the following salve, rubbing 
it well, that it will take but a few greasings until 
the horse is perfectly cured. With a case-knife, 
scrape from the outside of the iron pots used for 
cooking, the soot or black that is on them, and 
mix tallow with it until it forms a good salve, or 
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[October 
paste, and rub the scratches with it, after being 
cleansed, three or four times, or even six times, 
if necessary. The horse should be kept in the 
stable, or out of the mud, until he is cured, or 
nearly so. 

Another correspondent, residing at Lockport, 
N. Y., possessed of what he claims as a simple 
preventive and cure, pens it. It is as follows:— 
When the horse comes in at night his legs should 
be washed clean and rubbed as dry as may be, 
then apply good vinegar, rubbing it well to the 
skin. Two applications a day are sufficient. I 
have always found it a sure preventive and a 
certain cure. If the legs have become cracked 
and sore, apply the vinegar freely, and add a 
piece of copperas, the size of a common hickory 
nut, to a quart of vinegar. 

cane enn 


Troublesome Flowers. 

The American Agriculturist has a good article 
on this subject, but the list is by no means ¢éom- 
plete. Will not some of our floral correspon- 
dents add to it? 

It sometimes happens that young cultivators 
on reading of a certain flower, or seeing it in a 
bouquet, forthwith order it from the florist, and 
set it out in their garden, knowing nothing of 
its size and general habits. Sometimes, too, it 
happens that plants with pretty flowers are so 
very rampant in growth, that they spread over 
our beds rapidly, and thus become a nuisance, 
A friend of ours relates, in illustration, a story 
of a neighbor who was much pleased with the 
flower of the St. Johnswort, (Hypericum perfor- 
atum,) which he saw for the first time in the 
garden of a citizen. Having procured seed and 
grown the flower, he exhibited with much satis- 
faction to his visitors, and when naming it, he 
was particular to emphasize the prefix thus, Saint 
Johnswort. The next year it had made its way 
out of the garden, and showed its yellow face 
here and there in the adjoining pasture. He be- 
gan to doubt the saintly qualities of the plant, 
and iu reply to one asking its name he replied, 
simply, ‘‘Johnswort.’’ The following year it 
had overrun a large area and established itself 
as a complete nuisance, and when the now vexed 
cultivator was asked ‘‘What is it?’’ ‘‘That in- 
Sernal Johnswort’’ was the answer. 

It would be well for young gardeners to in- 
quire fully about the habits of new plants before 
introducing them to their gardens. A few that 
we now recall as having been troublesome to use 
are these : 

Antirrhinum liniria, commonly called ‘‘Butter 
and Eggs.’’ It is intrinsically a pretty flower, 
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but if once spread over a garden it becomes as 
troublesome as quack grass. 

Caronilla varia has quite handsome flowers in 
heads like clover, but the roots—oh! how they 
run ! 

Calystegia pubescens, introduced only a few 
years ago, we think from Japan, and highly 
lauded hy Mr. Downing and others, but is now 
little better than a garden pest. Its fine, double 
rose-colored flowers are indeed as beautiful as its 
early admirers declared, but the roots spread 
everywhere. For this plant, we have tried set- 
ting the roots in a tight box or pot and then 
plunging it in the garden border, keeping watch 
lest the roots creep over the rim, So managed, 
it makes a very desirable plant. 


Propagation by Layers, Etc. 

Eps. Pram I’'armer:—It is more than likely 
that some of your readers have choice shrubs or 
border flowers they would like to propagate, yet 
are not quite certain how to set about it—to such 
the following will prove useful: Most kinds of 
roses, and all shrubs may readily be increased by 
means of layers.. The operation of rooting is 
facilitated if the soil contains some sand init, A 
rainy spell is the best to perform it in, although 
if the soil be perfectly moist, or kept so artificially, 
this is not material. Those who have an eye to 
quantity will layer every shoot to be got down; 
but for private purposes, it is not desirable: to 
disfigure the bush by so doing. The tools re- 
quired are a sharp knife, trowel, and a quantity 
of hooked sticks. These being all ready, loosen 
the soil around the tree, then bring down a 
branch for layering, clip off the leaves where it 
will be covered with soil, then by bending down 
ascertain where the cut will likely have to be, 
take out sufficient soil to allow the cut to rest at 
least three inches below the surface. . Then with 
a sharp knife slit up the shoot. If the shoot is 
naturally tough it matters little how this is done, 
but if of a tender nature, and easily broken off, 

the cut is best made sidewise of the shoot. 


The shoot is now carefully brought down to its 
position, and if properly done, the tongue will be 
in a line with the growing shoot. This latter is 
best shortened to half its length or so. The use 
of the peg is to keep the layer in its place until 
rooted. If not used or something to answer its 
purpose, the elasticity of the branch will throw it 
out of the ground. Plants vary very much in 
the time of rooting—some will root if just simply 
brought to the ground and kept there without 
any cutting. The red and white snowberry are 





a small piece of bark taken off at each joint, and 
the whole laid horizontally with a very little soil 
over it to root dt every joint. Nearly all roses 
root by layering. Old wood will answer, but 
half ripened wood of this year’s growth is gen- 
erally best. The time, end of July or in August. 

In the fall the layer may be separated from the 
parent plant and taken up, or all left till spring, 
and then transplanted where it is wished the new 
plant to be, as is most desirable. 


Prairie Farmer. EDGAR SANDERS. 


~~ 


Lime-Wash for Shingles. 

Messrs. Editors :—You ask of your readers in- 
formation respecting lime-wash for shingles. © I 
will give you my experience respecting it. Twen- 
ty-eight years ago I built a porch on the main 
body of the house, running out west. Some 
twelve or fifteen years after, I saw the north roof 
covered with moss. I took a scraper and went 
out and scraped it off, and had to work carefully 
lest I should injure the shingles, they were so soft 
in consequence of their having been covered with 
the moss which had grown there. I thought I 
should now have to shingle the roof again. I 
had now about half a-bushel of slaked lime, and 
I put it on the roof. My neighbors told me it 
would rend the shingles. Pretty:soon a rain 
came and made it into a thick white-wash, run- 
ning. off the house, covering the windows below, 
so that it was difficult to see through them for 
some time, _ 

About six or seven years since I saw moss gath- 
ering there again, and having more slaked lime 
I threw it on the roof. I looked up there to-day 
and I thought if I had some more lime to put 
there before a good rain, my shingles might re- 
main there some ten years more, while the south 
roof, which has had no lime put on it, had to be 
shingled, a part of it, some four or five years 
since. 

If any one should notice, they might see from 
the chimney down to the eaves.of the roof the 
shingles bright and fair, where the water, having 
struck the chimney, laid in lime mortar, had 
washed them, and each side where the water had 
passed down the shingles covered with moss, and 
that, while wet, would naturally rot the shingles, 
and when it was dry, expose the house to fire, if 
a spark from the chimney were to lodge there on 
a rainy day. 4 

I believe that lime is very good for wood ex- 
posed to the weather. THOS. GOODSPEED. 

South Sandwich, Sept. 6, 1861. 








examples. Many of the climbers will only require 
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**Well Rotted Manure.” 

This is a favorite expression with many far- 
mers. Well rotted, or wholly rotted manure, 
works go quick that the purchaser thinks he shall 
have quick returns from it. 

Many farmers put a shovelful of this in each 
hill of corn and potatoes—and in June they 
point to the advantages they are having over far- 
mers who use manure before it is well rotted. 

Other farmers spread on manure and let it rot 
in the field, trusting to its doing some service 
while the operation of rotting is going on.— 
Many farmers dislike to carry manures into their 
fields till they have become fine enough, by rot- 
ting, to be well incorporated with the soil—not 
considering that green manures are continually 
giving out matter which will enrich any soil in 
the operation. 

Farmers are now complaining of the depreda- 
tions of worms among their corn. Are they 
aware that well rotted manures harbor twice as 
many worms as manures that are carried directly 
from the barn and yard before they have had 
time to ferment—to heat and breed worms? 


On our own fields we cannot perceive that the 
worms have done any more mischief than usual. 
We never put rotted manure in the hill. But we 
place a handful of ashes and plaster on each hill 
before the corn comes up. 

The seed for an acre of corn costs but very 
little compared with potatoes—therefore, we can 
afford to drop six or eight kernels in a hill, and 
let the worms have a share.—Mass, Ploughman. 





Trotting Horses too Young. 

It has long been our opinion that horsemen 
are too much given to putting their promising 
colts to their speed at too early an age. We 
have in our memory a number of splendid young 
horses which, as we think, were just about ruined 
by such blunders of their owners. 


There can be no objection to commencing the 
process of training at quite an early age. In- 
deed the work of education should begin while 
yet they are sucking colts. But as the develop- 
ment, strength, and power of endurance come on 
gradually, rarely attaining their maximum until 
the horse arrives at the age of six or seven or 
even eight.years, it would seem to be the teach- 
ing of philosophy and common sense that the 
severe trials of speed and power should not be 
imposed until the period of maturity. 

And yet nothing is more common, at most of 
our State and County Fairs, than to see young 
colts of hardly three and four years put upon 


the trotting course and whipped through to the 
very verge of their endurance. In our way of 
thinking, such practices are not only unwise but 
barbarous and inhuman. As will appear by the 
premium list in this number, they are no longer 
to be encouraged by the Wisconsin State Agri- 
cultural Society.— Wisconsin Farmer. 





Eatine or Cover tn THE Fatt.—The Canadi- 
an Agriculturist well observes: ‘‘Irreparable 
injury is sometimes done to meadows and clover 
lands by hard stocking late in the fall or early in 
the spring. Sheep in particular, by eating close, 
often seriously injure the crown of the clover 
plant, and thereby either kill it or greatly injure 





its after growth.”’ 


—_—————— 
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BONE DUST AND POUDRETTE, 


Warranted free from any mixture, having the Bone Dust 
in its natural or pure state. Fine or Stamped, by the 
bushel or ton. 

POUDRETTE—A superior article and the cheapest Ma- 
nure in the market, well adapted for Corn or any crop in 
the drill or hill. 

REFERENCES:—John W. Randolph and N. B. Wor- 
thington, Baltimore; Thomas 8. Mezeek and John Ridout, 
Annapolis; R. G, Browstor and J. Moull, N. Jersey. The 
above named practical farmers will testify to its merits. 

FACTORY, Wilk street and Harris’ Creek, Canten. 

ORDERS left at the American Farmer office will be at- 
tended to. THOMAS BAYNES. 


WANTED, 


A good Market or Dairy Farm, on shares or otherwise, 
by a manager that will be disengaged next month. Re- 
ferences as to ability and integrity unexceptionable, 
Address Scotie, American Farmer Office, Baltimore, Md. 








WANTED, 

To lease,a SMALL FARM, with comfortable dwelling, 
within twenty miles of Baltimore, and convenient to a 
railroad station. Address 

WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 
American Farmer Office. 
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FOR FALL CROPS. 





CONTINUED SUCCESS OF OUR CELEBRATED 


w= Animal Compost or Cereal Fertilizer. 





KIMBERLY BROTHERS 


Would ask the attention of Farmers, Planters and Gardeners, to their 


COMPOST OR CEREAL 
FERTILIZER, 


Composed entirely of Vegetable Matter, Blood, Bones, Cracklins, Fish, Flesh of Animals, Refuse 
from Soap Kettles, such as old Bacon, Grease, &c., together with No. 1 Peruvian 
and Phosphatic Guanoes, to bring it to standard. 


We have of the above valuable Fertilizer about two thousand tons, prepared under the instruc- 
tions of Dr. David Stewart, Chemist of Maryland State Agricultural Society, who says that this 
Compost is mainly valuable on account of the low price at which Ammonia, Phosphates and the 
Alkaline Salts are presented to the Farmer, all being derived from Refuse Materials, concentrated 
and presented in good order for distribution, without expense, labor and machinery, by a new pro- 
cess. We have been engaged in the manufacture of the above Fertilizer for nearly seven years, and 
we think all who have purchased it, and given ita fair trial, (and all we ask for it is a fair trial, 
side by side, with any other Fertilizer, ) will give us the credit at least of presenting a Reliable Arti- 
cle at an Extremely Low Price. 

We assure the Farmer we have a standard for every pound we manufacture. The above being 
put up in beds of say two hundred tons each, after being up for two years or longer is cut down, 
turned over, screened out, samples taken and sent to Dr. David Stewart for analysis, under whose 
instructions and under the eye of one of our firm every article is carefully weighed and manipulated 
to bring it to standard—therefore Farmers can rely on getting a pure article, and that at $20 per 
ton, worth as much, pound for pound, as Peruvian Guano, because it permanently benefits the land. 

To poor and worn-out lands our Fertilizer is particularly adapted, having every element the 
plant requires. Farmers having that description of land will find it greatly to their advantage to 
give it a trial, the cost being trifling when compared with other Fertilizers in the market, while the 


results will compare with the best. 


PRICE—$20 PER TON OF 2000 POUNDS—CASH. 


KIMBERLY BROTHERS, 


CORNER OF PRATT AND PATTERSON STREETS. 


For sale by 


We have on hand also, LEACHED ASHES, mixed with Liquor of Bones and Meat boiled in 
refuse Lye from Soap Kettles—a cheap article for Agricultural use. Also, REFUSE SALT. [oct-tf, 
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-SINCLAIR& COS > 
THRESHING MACHINE, 


With Straw Carrier Attached. 


; THRESHING 
Workmanship, Materials, and 
principle of construction 
WARRANTED 
Inferior to nonein the United States 


SINCLAIR & CO’S 
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Width of Cylinder, 16 20 25 30 inch. 
Price complete for Parallel Cylinder, ......sccsssgsscoccecsscsececsceessseenences $55 60 73 85 
Priée-complete for Spiral Cylinder, .........ccccccsccsecssveccsesccccsscccesees GO 65 78 90 


Ditto without Straw Carrier, $15, 18 @ 20 less. 


DRIVING BELTS; $12a18; as per length. HORSE REVOLVING and GLEANING RAKES. 
HARVEST TOOLS of every description. 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 


july No, 62 LIGHT STREET, Battinorze. 


For sale by 
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The figure shows the construction of this very prominent Horse Power. It is simple, strong and 
durable, and (all things considered) the best Power in use. 


Price No. 


‘cc 


“ec 


ce 


+c 


For sale by 


july 
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e 
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ts 


1, capacity 4 OF 6 NOSES, srcccesersereesecsonescecers sesesestereeeees $ 75.00 
2, $6. BORD “F%  Wesercccevocccccesecscccboesbored 0 sbbpoeess 80.00 
2, Spur Gear, Horse POWET, ...scccrecseseesecereceresscsvessvessevees 110.00 
a. OT RI SRA WRAL Ad 140.00 
1, Bevel, Gear Power, ..rccccccccccsecsesessesereanscesseeees tes neeees 110,00 
ee se 15 Spabeenep cope ppeggineecgsecces cee ces cos os0pnendy 125.00 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr., & CO. 


No. 62 LIGHT STREET, Battimonz. 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES, 


With new improvements, at reduced prices. The Wheeler 
& Wilson Manufacturing Company, having gained ALL 
their suits at law with infringing manufacturers of Sew- 
ing Machines, propose that the public shall be benefitted 
thereby, and have my my «A reduced the prices of their 
Sewing Machines. After this date they will be sold at 
rates that will pay a fair profit on the cost of manufac- 
ture, capital invested, and expense of making sales— 
such prices as will enable them to make first-class Ma- 
chines, and, as heretofore, guarantee them in every par- 
ticular. 


NEEDLES, SILK, &c., at reduced prices. 
FAIRS OF 1860. 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
aw AS USUAL, VICTORIOUS! G& 
AWARDS BY VIRGINIA MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE ON 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Mo WHEELER & WILSON, Ist Class Premium—Silver 
edal, 
To the LESTER CO., of Richmond, 2d Class Premium 
—Diploma 
To GROVER & BAKER, 3d Class Premium—Diploma. 


ON SEWING MACHINE WORK 
1st Premium to WHEELER & WILSON, 
2d Premium to the LESTER CO. 


W. MERRELL, Acenr, ; 


jan-1 205 Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


PIANOS AND MELODEONS. 


NUNNS & CLARK’S, anp STEINWAY & 
SONS’ GOLD MEDAL PIANO FORTES. 


The undersigned is constantly receiving new supplies 
of PIANOS from these celebrated Factories, which are 
considered by competent judges to be in 
point of tone, touch, workmanship, dura- 
bility, keeping in tune and not breakin, 
strings, superior to any made in the Uni- 
ted States. He is constantly receiving the most unbound- 
ed expressions of satisfaction and delight from those who 
have purchased these Instruments—in fact every Piano 
sent out from these warercoms has been the means of 
effecting other sales. ¥. D, BENTEEN, 
No. 10 N. Charles-st., and 80 W. Fayette-st. 
S7"SECOND-HAND PIANOS FOR SALE. Pianos 
exchanged. MELODEONS from $45 to $200. 
ORGAN HARMONIUMS, for large Churches, with 8 
stops and two rows of keys, $350. 
articular attention is paid to orders by mail. nov 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
J. L. DARLINGTON & CO., 
Morris Nurseries, West Chester, Pennsylvania, 


Call the attention of their friends and customers in the 
South to their large and fine assortment of Fruit Trees, 
both Standard and Dwarf, also to their very full collec- 
tion of all the small Fruits. We have all the best Fruits 
adapted to successful cultivation, comprising the best 
varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cherries, Plums, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, etc., etc, 

«7 Urnamental Trees, both Evergreen and Deciduous 
of all kinds and sizes can be furnished at reduced prices. 
We call especial attention to our extensive stock of large 
and well shaped Evergreens. For particulars we refer to 
our Catalogues, which will be furnished gratis to all 
applicants. Freight paid to Philadelphia on all orders 
amounting to $5 oover. mar-ly 


HOWARD DANIELS, 


Architect and Landscape Gardener, 
237 Broapway, New York. 





nov. 





Splendid Stock 


DRY GOODS 


HAMILTON EASTER & CO. 
Invite the attention of persons visiting Baltimore 
to the large and splendid STOCK OF GOODS 
in their 

NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


Nos. 199, 201 and 203 Baltimore St. 


Importing the greater portion of our stock— 
one of the firm visiting the various European 
markets twice a year for that purpose—we are 
prepared to offer to WHOLESALE AND RE- 
TAIL PURCHASERS goods of the best class at 
very low prices, including 


Black and Colored Silks 


AND 


ROBES, 
Fine Dress Goods 


OF EVERY FABRIC, 
Low and Medium Priced Dress Goods, 
SHAWLS, 
SCARFS, 
MANTILLAS 
anp CLOAKS, 
GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, 
CRAVATS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, &c. 
CHOICE GOODS FOR MEN’S WEAR. 


Mourning Goods, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


IRISH LINENS, LINEN GOODS, and articles 
of every description in the way of 


Housekeeping Dry Goods. 


J AUWAYS ON HAND, such Goods as 

are required by 
Planters and Farmers, 
FOR SERVANTS’ USE: 

Such as Bleached and Brown COTTONS, OSNA- 
BURGS, JEANS, LINSEYS, PLAIDS, Fulled 
Cloths, SATINETS, BLANKETS, &c. 

J No DEVIATION FROM FIRST PRICE NAMED 
FOR ANY ARTICLE. 

WHOLESALE ROOMS on second and third 
floors. apl-ly 
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REMOVAL. 


The undersigned, thankful to his friends and the public for the very liberal patronage bestowed 
on him during the two past years, respectfully informs them that he has removed to the large and 
well lighted warehouses, 


Nos. 46 and 48. LIGHT STREET, Corner of Balderston, 


Where he can offer a larger and better assorted stock of ; 

iS Agricultural Machinery, Implements, 
HORTICULTURAL TOOLS, 

FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


Home grown and imported—to which he invites their attention’and solicits a continuation of their 
custom, promising that no pains shall be spared on his part to render entire satisfaction. 


RICHARD CROMWELL, 
Nos, 46 and 48 LIGHT STREET, Corner of Balderston. 
SOLE AGENT IN BALTIMORE for 


Dorsey’s Self-Raking Reaper and Mower, 


IMPROVED FOR 1860. 








CASH PRICE at Factory........cccccoccssoes Sococedaposoeese bodssescodscsccsisocccecococese $135 
CREDIT—$50 Cash and 4 months’ note, city endorsed, for $100..........s+00+ 150 
Freight added from Factory to Baltimore, Say.,.....ssrecserescsesenseesereserees ORF) | 


Those wishing a reliable machine, one that will secure their crop of grain and grass with as 
little expense and small a force as with any other, by ordering early can be supplied with an article 
that may be depended upon with all confidence. Descriptive pamphlet Circulars, giving a working 
cut of the machine and all the particulars, furnishe@ on application. 


Zs Also Agent for SHARE’S PATENT COULTER HARROW—Price $15. One of the best 
inventions of late years for the Farmer, and one whieh no one would do without after once know- 
ing its value. Those who have used them all agree that as a pulverizer of the soil, whether on 
stubble or inverted sod, or for preparing the ground most thoroughly for the reception of seeds of 
any kind, and as a coverer of Grain and Grass Seeds, when sown broadcast, that the SHARE’S 
PATENT COULTER HARROW is superior to anything they have used or seen, Send for a Cir- 
cular descriptive of it. Also in store, 


THE WEATHERSFIELD SEED DRILL—Price $6.50. 


A neat, light, -hand implement, which deposits, covers, and rolls all kind of Garden Seeds at one 
operation, in the most perfect manner. ; 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S DRILL, with the Improved Guano attachment and Grass Seed 
Sower. 

HUNT’S DRILL, with Guano and Seed Attachment. 

HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS of different patterns. 

CORN STALK, HAY and STRAW CUTTERS. 

MONTGOMERY and VAN WICKLE’S EXCELSIOR FANS. 

PLOUGHS, HARROWS and CULTIVATORS of all kinds. 

HARVEST TOOLS—a complete assortment. GRAIN CRADLES, with the genuine English 
Waldron Scythes attached. HORSE and HAND GLEANERS and RAKES. In fact, every ar- 
ticle pertaining to the trade, at the lowest prices. 


je&t-GARDEN SEEDS of my own raising and importation this spring from England and 
France—as also a fine collection of CHOICE. FLOWER SEEDS, from Viimorin, Andrieux & Co., 
Paris—and the different GRASSES, for both Pasture and Lawn; among them the ¢elebrated HUN- 
GARIAN GRASS SEED, which may be sown (3 pecks per acre) at any time in the months of 


May and June—price $2.50 per bushel. 
RICHARD CROMWELL, 
june LIGHT AND BALDERSTON STREETS, BALTIMURE, 
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HICKOKR’S 


PATENT PORTA BIUF 


Keystone Cider & Wine 
MILL. 
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SAVORW AX, 


This admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest of 1861. It is, if possible, made 
better than ever before, and well worthy the attention of all Farmers wanting such machines. It 


HAS NO SUPERIOR IN THE MARKET, 


And is the only machine that will properly grind Grapes. 
J@ Orders now received by the manufacturer, payable January 1, 1862. For sale by all re- 


spectable dealers and the manufacturer, 
W. 0. HICKOK, Harrisburg, Pa. 
HARRISBURG, March 1, 1861. april-6t 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


For Family and Plantation Use. 











ya THIS MACHINE BELONGS TO NO PARTY ! 
ITS FIELD IS THE WORLD—ITS REIGN HAS COMMENCED. 


THE ONLY MACHINE FIT FOR SOUTHERN USE. 


266 
> 


Report of Committee upon Family Sewing Machines, 
APPOINTED BY THE TENNESSEE STATE FAIR, 1860. 


Nasuvitte, Tennessee, 15th September, 1860. 


The Committee appointed by the State Bureau of the Seventh Annual State Fair of Tennessee, 
to examine and mark award for the best Family ing Machine, find on exhibition the following 
—— machines in competition: the I. M. Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, A. B. Howe, and the Grover 
& Baker. 

The first three named, although differing in construction and capacity, still, so far as the stitch 
is concerned, all arrive at the same point, making what is called and known as the Shuttle Stitch, 
each using a shuttle or shuttle and bobbin, on to which all the lower thread, or thread used under- 
neath, is required to be re-spooled. The Shuttle Machine may be used upon some classes of family 
sewing with a degree of satisfaction; but we conceive from their construction, operation, and stitch, 
their principal adaptation is to the purposes of manufacturers. 

The points we conceive most necessary and important to meet the wide range of requirements in a ma- 
chine for family sewing, we find more fully combined in the Grover & Baker, Viz: EXTENT OF CAPACITY, 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION, EASE OF MANAGEMENT, ADVANTAGE OF USING THREAD FROM TWO SPOOLS 
WITHOUT RE-WiNDING, STRENGTH OF WORK, ELASTICITY, DURABILITY AND REGULARITY OF STITCH, AND 
QUIETNESS OF MOVEMENT. 

We therefore mark award to the Grover § Baker. 

JOHN HERIGES, Chairman, 

J. W HORTON, 

J. W. WILSON, Commitres. 
Cc. H. WHITE, 

JAMES A. WOODS, 





I HEREBY CERTIFY, that the above is a true copy of the original decision and award of the Com- 
mittee upon Family Sewing Machines, appointed by the Tennessee State Fair for 1860, 
L. P. WILLIAMS, Secretary Tennessee State Agricultural Bureau. 


2@- SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


GROVER & BAKER Sewing Machine Co., 
nov-ly 181 BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore. 
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A MAN BY THE NAME OF NORRIS, 


TELOMAS NORRIS, 


KEEPS AN 


Agricultural Implement and Seed Store 
On Pratt Street, No. 141, in Baltimore City. 


He keeps pretty nearly everything in that line. Any kind of a 


PLOUGH, HARROW, 


Cultivator, Corn Sheller, 
WHEAT FAN, RAKE, HOE, &c. 


That you may want, you can get them of him. He keeps the best GRUBBING HOES in the whole 
country; they sell at a good price, but are worth the money. He sells a very superior AXE, too— 
he seems to have an aversion to selling indifferent Implements. He sells about the best 


Thresher and Cleaner 


In the whole country; sold quite a large number this year, and expects to make a young fortune 
on that one Machine; hé can give you a list of names nearly as long as your arm, of first rate far- 
mers, that borght this year, and all perfectly delighted. He sells first rate plain THRESHERS, too, 
and the very best 


HORSE POWERS. 


ANYTHING you want in the Implement and Machine line, you can certainly get from NOR- 
RIS, if it is to be had at all, and at the right prices—so you need not be wondering if he keeps this, 
that or the other thing. Just send your order—it matters not whose make the article may be—if it 
can be had in Baltimore, and Ae is satisfied that you are ‘‘all sound on the pay question,’’ you'll get 
the Machine, from an Apple Peeler up to that great, grand WESTINGHOUSE THRESHER AND 
CLEANER. He is going to have something ‘‘mighty nice’’ next year in the way of a 


REAPER AND SELF-RAKER. 


Look out for that Machine before you buy. Now remember you can get anything you want, either 
of Implements, Machines or Seeds, ( provided you pay or satisfy him you will pay, ) from 


THOMAS NORRIS, 


141 PRATT STREET, Batrimorz, Mo. 
N. B.—NORRIS is Agent for 


HERRING’S PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFE, 
Which is conceded to be the best and most reliable Safe in the world. oct-tf 
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BRYAN’S © 
AGRICULTURAL MARL 
AND MUD LIFTER, 








A STRONG AND DURABLE MACHINE, WHICH CAN BE WORKED BY ORDINARY 
FARM HANDS. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS MACHINE IS 
To Raise the Deposit from the bottom of Ravines, 
Coves, Creeks, Rivers, or other places 
inaccessible to Teams. 


~ve 
ad 





The machine works with facility 170 feet from the Capstan, and, if well attended, will remove 
a large cart load every five minutes on an average. For raising marl, a different bucket is made, 
having a strong steel lip and a steel coulter on each side of the bale, cutting its way free both going 
out and returning, and will lift any marl clear of rock, or into which a spade or shovel can be forced. 

The Bucket is made of the best Boiler Iron, and is so constructed that it deposits its load into 
the hopper, through which it passes into the cart—the labor of shoveling not being required—and 
by a reversed motion of the Capstan is carried out for another load. 

With the Drum—thirty-two inches in diameter and twelve feet lever—two horses are required 
to work itin mud. The Drum can be reduced in diameter to suit the consistency of the mari—but 
one man and a boy are required to operate it. By referring to a drawing, with clear explauation, 
sent with each machine, any ordinary carpenter can put one up without difficulty. 

But a few pieces of roughly hewn timber are required for the frame. Every thing else com- 
plete, with chain and rope enough to send the bucket 170 feet from the capstan, is furnished in Bal- 
timore for the sum of $225, cash. 

All orders promptly attended to or information given at LARRABEE’S FOUNDRY corner of 


Front and Plowman streets, Baltimore, Md. 
BRYAN & BROTHER. 


october 
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ROBINSON’S 
MANIPULATED 
GUANO! 














ROBINSON'S MANIPULATED GUANO has been extensively used during the past year, and 
we have received letters from many Farmers and Planters, who speak in the highest terms in regard 


to its 


VALUE AS A FERTILIZER. 


We are fully prepared to supply all orders, and guarantee that the article we offer is not sur- 


passed in quality by any fertilizer now in the market. Our Guano is composed of the 


Best Peruvian Guano, 
The Richest Phosphatic Guano, 
And Finely Powdered Bone, 


And we warrant every lot we sell to be 


One-half Peruvian Guano, 


We would be pleased to have Farmers visit our Works, that they may see and learn how the 


Guano fs prepared. 
Jz Certificates and Pamphlets, giving all needed information, will be furnished at our’ Count- 


ing room, and by our Agents. 


F. ROBINSON & CO., 
No. 4 Hollingsworth street, 


feb BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GEORCE PACE & CO., 
Manufacturers ot 
Patent Portable Circular 
SAW MILLS, 
Also, PORTABLE Steam 


ENCINES, 
No. 5 Schroeder St., 
BALTIMORE, MD 





Page’s Patent Portable Circular Saw Mill & Page’s Horse Power, 


AreMachines that no owner of a well appointed farm can afford to be without. 

All kinds of timber may be sawed into fencing stuff with little or no waste—there being a gain 
of more than one-half in the amount of fencing that the same timber will yield when sawed over the 
old style of split rails, to say nothing of the increased neatness and durability of the fence thus made. 

All the timber necessary for farm purposes, for the building of barns, barracks, cattle sheds, 
fences, &c., can be sawed at odd times, when hands and horses would otherwise be idle, and at 
an expense so light that the cost of sawing will not exceed the ordinary cost of hauling to and 
from the old-fashioned saw mills. Our Horse Powers are stronger and will last longer than any 
others built, and are as well adapted to general farm use as for sawing. 

We manufacture also PORTABLE and STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES of various sizes 
and best workmanship. 

Our Portable Engines range from 6 to 27 horse power, and are, as their name imports, strictly 
portable, capable of being moved from place to place by from 2 to 6 horses. The small sizes are 
well suited for farm and plantation purposes, to thresh wheat, gin cotton, &c. The larger ones for 
all the general uses to which steam is applied. 

Descriptive catalogues sent to any gentleman who may apply. Address, 

mh1-tt G RCE PAGE & CO., Battimorg, Mp. 


BN RY GaiBsown, 
(Late BURNS, RUSSELL & GIBSON, ) 


MANUFACTURERS OF DRAIN TILE, 


LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, Maryland. 


All Letters and Orders must be-addressed to the carg of E. G. LIND, Architect, CCRNER OF CHARLES AND 
FAYETTE STREETS, when they will secure prompt attention. 


cccccccccs Gil sea ated Fi Round Tile.sesessssseesceeesees $0 per 1000 feet. 
17 “ “ 4 “ “ 84 “ “ 





1-6 long..++- ecveccces 


COLLARS EXTRA. 
4 inch Round Tile, 2 feet long, with Collar, wh! gd foot—5 3g inch Round Tile, 2 feet long. with Collar, 13c per foot. 
Particulars respecting large Socket Pipes and Sole Tiles will be forwarded on application as above, 
All these Pipes are made of the finest clay by skilful and experienced workmen; they are clean in the bore, and 
so thoroughly burnt as to be impervious to frost, and will bear comparison in quality and strength to the best goods 
manufactured in the world; a premium for which was awarded me at the Norfolk Show. dec-ly 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS, &c. used for | 142s Barnes. 





JOHN B, BAYNES. 





Agricultural Purposes. 


NITRATE OF SODA, 
SULPHATE OF SODA & SALT-CAKE, 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SAL-AMMONIAC, 
POT-ASH, SODA-ASH, 
CARBONATE OF AMMONIA, 
OIL VITRIOL, &c., &c. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by 


R. J. BAKER, 
ap-ly 36 South Charles-st., Baltimore. 





JAMES BAYNES & SON, 
WOOL DEALERS, 
HOLLINGSWORTH STREET, 
Near Lombard, between Calvert and Light sts., 
BALTIMORE. 


REFERENCES:—B. Deford & Sons, Baltimore: Weth 
ered Brothers, Baltimore;, Benj. Bullock & Sons, Phila 
delphia; H. Robinson & Co., Philadelphia; J. W. Stitt & 
Co., Philadelphia; Btrong, New York; O.J.& F 
W. Coggill, New York; G, W. & Son, Boston; T. B 
Townsend & Son, Boston; 8 er Harbaugh, Pittsburg 
Pa.; A. D. Bullock & Co., Cincinnati, Ohic, may 





AMERICAN FARMER—apventiser. 








5 SILVER MEDALS, 
3 DIPLOMAS, 








7O Ist Premiums! 


J. MONTGOMERY & BRO., 


155 NORTH HIGH STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD., 


Inventors and Manufacturers of their 


DOUBLE SCREENED 


ROCKAWAY GRAIN FAN, 


Celebrated for their efficiency, durability and 
ease in working. 


Tho undersigned, during the past year, as well as in those which have preceded it, had the 


fullest evidence of the superiority of their ROCK 


AWAY GRAIN FAN. 


Wherever a test has been permitted, at any of the Cattle Shows at which their Fan has been 
exhibited, it has uniformly been triumphant—and the people of the South need not go North for the 
purchase of a Machine with which to cleanse their grain, for our Fan is unequalled, we believe, by 


any other ever introduced. 


J The price of our Fans in Baltimore, is $34; and in Lynchburg, $36. Orders addressed to 


us at either place will receive prompt atteption. 


A liberal discount to the trade. 


The attention of RICE PLANTERS is called to our Fan, constructed for CLEANING RICE, 
which is the best for the purpose ever in®ented, and which costs $2 less than our Double Screened 


Rockaway Grain Fan. 


mar 





LADD, WEBSTER & CO’S 


FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING 


SEWING MACHINES, 


No. 131 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


Between Calvert and South sts., Baltimore. 


W. H. WALMSLEY, Acenr. 


‘ Let Manufacturers, Planters, Farmers, Housekeepers or any 

= other persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind of 
sewing now done by machinery, make sure they secure the best, by 
examining ours before purchasing. 


aa” SAMPLES OF WORK SENT BY MAIL.“@a 
A FEW TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOR OF OUR MACHINES. 


(Eatract from Letter.) 
LibERTY Town, Mp., July 2, 1859. 

I am very much delighted with your Sewing Machine. 
It is just the right thing. Should I not be able to procure 
another, I would not take ten times the cost of it for it. 

THOMAS CARR, 


Mount PLeagant, Mp., Nov. 30, 1858. 
Messrs, LADD, WessteR & Co.—Dear Sirs: The Ma- 
chine purchased from you in June last has been in con- 
stant use for tailoring purposes, and has stood every test 
to which it has been submitted, and gives entire satisfac- 
tion in every particular.» The result of my experience is, 
that no sum, in reason, would induce me to part with it, 


| if its place could not be filled with an exact counterpart 
| I would most earnestly recommend all who want a really 
good Sewing Machine to examine yours before purchasing 


JOHN W. OGBORN. 


EastvILug, VA., May 10, 1859. 
Messrs. Lapp, Wanster & Co.—Gentlemen: The Sew 
ing Machine purchased for myself, and that for my friend 
arrived safely, and both are giving perfect satisfaction. 
As regards the one being used in my own family, Mrs 
H. is so much pleased with it, that she says if she could 
not obtain another exactly like it, she would not take 
$1000 for it. Very truly, yours, 
jan 





E. HOLLAND. 
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